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TWO NORTHERN FRONTIERS 


I. NORTHERN MAINE 
- By Rev. Cuartes Harpurr 
Secretary Maine Missionary Society 


HAVE been asked to write as 
| to Maine’s frontier and its re- 

lation to missionary 
enterprise. 

We have been given to under- 
stand that there is no longer any 
frontier in this country It has dis- 
appeared along with the herds of 
buffalo and the Indian before the 
march of civilization. This idea 
has come to hold sway perhaps be- 
cause the popular conception of 
what constituted our frontier was 
entirely connected with the vast un- 
known and unoccupied stretches. of 
country which but a few years ago 
occupied so large a part of the 
states which lie west of the Missis- 
sipp1 Boundless prairie or limitless 
forest, peopled by savages, and a few 
daring hunters and settlers, to say 
nothing of fugitives from justice, 


with the necessary setting of herds 


of deer, antelope and buffalo, the 
wolf and the bear, and withal the 
fascination and fearsomeness of the 
unexplored, the unknown and that 
which is vast—this was the frontier. 

Accepting this view of it, has the 
frontier disappeared even from 
Maine, the most easterly of all the 
states? It will not require a very 
extended study of the conditions 
which exist in the ‘‘Pine Tree State”’ 
to demonstrate the fact that there is 


still left a not inconsiderable frontier 
of the old style, which only lacks © 
the buffalo and Indian to satisfy the 


most exacting imagination. 


People who own cottages at Bar 
Harbor, or Dark Harbor, or cruise 
along our many hundreds of miles 
of unequaled coast line in the sum- 
mer time, or who visit Portland, that 
most delightful city by the sea, 
know and see nothing of this. One 
begins to sense the possibilities of it 
at Bangor, or while speeding along 


the railway which for miles skirts 


the Kennebec River where great 
rafts of logs and lumber are to be 
seen. But these no more give us an 
idea of frontier conditions and life 
than the oranges and figs upon our 
tables tell us o life in Florida or 
Smyrna. 

Webster tells us that the frontier 
is that part of a country which 
fronts or faces another country. A 
look at the map of Maine will dis- 
close the fact that it projects far up 
into Canada with a boundary line 
on two sides which at a low estimate 
must be over five hundred miles in 
extent. It will also show that more 
than one half of the state is still 
virtually covered with forest and 
that with the exception of that part 
of the line which marks the eastern 
boundary of Aroostook County, be- 
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tween Houlton and Fort Fairfield, 
almost the whole of the territory 
abutting on Canada is forest land. 
The Forest Commissioner in his re- 
port for 1go02 says that the state 
contains 31,500 square miles of 
territory of which 21,000 square 
miles is forest land and that 9,471,- 
050 acres are taxed as wholly wild 
land and this does not include all of 
the lumber of thestate. Aroostook 
County alone is almost equal in size 
to the State of Massachusetts and of 
its 4,400,000 acres only 800,000 have 
been taken up by the towns, villages 
and farming districts, and of these 
probably not half have yet been 
cleared. 

Here are vast solitudes where one 
can cruise through mile after mile 
of trackless forest, or canoe over 
silent water ways, day after day and 
not meet with any other human 
being. The only one who goes this 
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way is the hunter, trapper or woods- 


man. These forests every year 
give up their thousands of deer, 
their hundreds of moose and numer- 
ous bears. Judged by dictionary 
or popular standards Maine has 
a frontier, which, if not known to 
the sojourner upon the coast or to 
the student of economic conditions, 
is yet well known to many a busi- 
ness man of New York or Pennsy]l- 
vania, who comes to bury himself 
for weeks together in its restful 
solitudes. 

We have our frontier then—2z1,000 
square miles of it—but what is its 
relation to home missionary en- 
terprise? Missions are connected 
with mankind and not with forest 
trees or moose and bears. Again 
we appeal to the map and the re- 
ports of the Forest Commissioner 
and the Bureau of Industrial and 
Labor Statistics andof the railroads 
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POTATO HARVEST IN THE AROOSTOOK 


that are helping to ‘develop the 
State.) 

A large area of! the = state is 
covered by water. Besides the 
numerous smaller streams which run 
directly into the Atlantic there are 
six great river systems, each con- 
nected with chains of lakes and 
draining wide areas of territory. 
These are the Saco, Androscoggin, 


Kennebec, Penobscot, St. Croix and — 


St. John. The two latter form in 
part the eastern boundary between 
Maine and New Brunswick but the 
main watershed of each is in the 
former-state. This great water 
system has given to Maine natural 
advantages possessed by but few 
other ‘states. An estimate was 
made a few years ago by one well 
qualified for the task, that the 
natural fall of these rivers in their 
course to the sea, would produce 
2,500,coo horse power available for 
manufacturing purposes. But when 
we add to this the fact that within 
the past few years a careful and 
systematic development of the 
natural power has been undertaken, 
the possibilities in the way of manu- 
facturing are almost beyond esti- 


mate. The Androscoggin is said to 
yield more power than any other 
river in New England and probably 
more than any other river of its size 
in the United States and only a 
small part of it is now being used. 
But what interests us most is the 
water power going to waste else- 
where. TheSomerset Railway, for 
instance, is to extendits road to the 
west shore of Moosehead Lake and 
its manager says that it will open 
up privileges developing 200,000 
horse power. The Allagash River 
in the far north of Aroostook drains 


an area of 1,475 square miles before 


it flows into the St. John. Here 
are some of the best undeveloped 
powers in the county which are 


capable of furnishing 50,000 horse | 


power for every working day of 
twelve hours. And this is only one 
river out of the many which will 
soon be made available by the 
growth of the Bangor and Aroostook 
Railroad. But water powers with- 
out something to manufacture are 
of little use. What will be done 
with Maine’s opportunities? 
are standing in our forests to-day 
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21,239,000,000 feet of spruce besides | 
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_yast quantities of pine, cedar, hem- 


lock, poplar and hard woods. In re- 
gard to the spruce it is estimated 
that the annual increase is such as 
to warrant the cutting of 637,000,- 
ooo feet per year. The pulp mills 
are uSING 275,000,000 feet per year 
at the present time; how much is 
being manufactured into lumber is 
uncertain but it isa vast amount. 
There 1s however still a large margin 
of available stock and Maine can go 
on and increase its out-put for many 
vears without any fear of a lumber 
famine. 

It is estimated also that 35,c00,000 
feet of white birch are cut each year 
a large part of which is manufac- 
tured into spools. And this timber 
is also increasing rapidly. In fact 
there is no state in the Union which 
reproduces its native woods more 
surely or more rapidly than does 
Maine. 


Now, how does this possession of 


vast forests and almost illimitable 
water power affect missionary work? 
In a previous article Rumford Falls 
and Millinocket were spoken of as 


magic developments arising from 


the growth of the pulp and paper in- 
dustries. These places do not stand 
alone. Inthe midst of the woods 
upon the banks of the St. Croix, be- 
tween Calais and Princeton, a new 
town is to grow up and already 
the foundations are being laid for 
what has been called a_ second 
Millinocket. Here is to be another 
huge pulp and paper mill. At 
Van Buren, a French town two and 
one half miles from the present vil- 
lage, has been built a new mill with 
a possible capacity of 100,000,000 
feet Of lumber per year. Here a 


new village will grow up and a 
Protestant 


population will be 
gathered. At Eagle Lake similar 
conditions are found;. two new 


lumber mills, one with a _ possible 
output of 100,000,000 per year, have 
built up a new village and brought 
a Protestant 
French town. 


element 


into this 
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It was in 1893 that the Bangor 
and Aroostook Railroad began to 
push its way into the Aroostook 
and open up its vast resources and 
since then about twenty-five new 
mill settlements have been estab- 
lished. Some of these have already 


developed into permanent settle- 


ments and attained considerable 
growth. Others will last for ten or 
fifteen years until the available 
lumber is cut off and the mill will 
be abandoned. ‘The future of such 
a settlement is uncertain. In some 
cases land will be cleared and farming 
developed; in others abandonment 
of the mill will mean the end of the 
settlement. While they last, how- 


ever, these places offer great oppor- 


tunities for missionary work. <A 
good example of such a settlement 
is Davidson, also Pride’s’ mills and 
Howe Brook, in all of which places 
our missionaries have from time to 
time sought to interest the people 


in religious things and minister to_ 


their needs. | 

But more of Maine’ s frontier is to 
be reduced to civilized standards. 
Much of it never can be anything else 
but forest. Hard wood will succeed 
soft wood and we versa so long as 


the commonwealth lasts, but in the 


Aroostook is much available farm- 
ing land and the sun shines on none 
that is better. As has already been 
said probably not more than 4oo,- 
ooo acres of the 4,400,000 which 
comprise the county have _ been 
cleared. Upon this land enormous 
crops are raised of potatoes, oats 
and hay and an increasing quantity 
of wheat. The yield of bushels of 
potatoes to the acre is larger than 
in any other state, and that of 
wheat considerably larger than in 
any of the great wheat growing 
sections of the country. The 
potato market is assured, the pro- 


duct being in demand for seed in. 


almost every other state, and all 
that is required in regard to wheat 
is the perfecting of a native variety 
and expert milling,as it has been 
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demonstrated that the soil and 
climate are favorable to its culti- 
vation in a paying degree. With 
this favored land developed to so 
small an extent it is not necessary 
to say to the would-be prosperous 
settler ‘‘ go west,” he may with equal 
promise of success be told to ‘' go 
east.” There are. numerous hard 
wood ridges, still covered with dense 
growth of timber, that will make as 
good farms as are now to be seen in 
this garden spot of Maine. The 
river bottoms also have intervale 
lands which will yet produce hay 
crops that will be able to success- 
fully compete with the western pro- 
duct in Boston and New York. 
And this is surely, if slowly, being 
brought to pass. Not more than 
eight years ago the writer saw the 
first trees felled onthe first farm 
which was being cleared in the 
midst of a long stretch of forest 
on the road between Presque Isle 
and Ashland. ‘To-day for several 


miles on either side of the road the 


land is cleared and occupied by small 
farms, which gradually are growing 
in size and appearance of thrift and 
which need only time to enable them 
to compete with the best. 

That this phase of development 
makes demands upon missionary 


enterprise is shown by the fact that 
the population of this, the great 
frontier county, is growing every 


decade. In 1880 it was only 41,700, 


while to-day it has been estimated 


‘as being well up to 70,000. The 


railroad which has done so much to 
develop it is now engaged in ex- 
tending its line to the sea coast and 
is building up a new deep-water 
harbor that will be open to traffic 
all the year round. The progress 
of development has been hindered 
by lack of shipping facilities, but 
with this new outlet, amply able to 
handle all that can be raised on the 
farms or manufactured in the mills, 
the increase in population will be 
much more rapid in the future. 
The year 1870 saw about 40,000 
bushels of potatoes carried to the 
market. In 1903 this had risen to 
Over 5,606,000 bushels, or 11,214 
car loads, while 4,o00 car loads of 


lumber products in 1893—4 had risen > 


in ten years to not less than 25,000. 
Who is able to tell what the next 
ten years will show in the way of 
growth? 

The call for mission work is de- 


pendent on this commercial devel- 


opment. Maine’s frontier is a mine 
of wealth. With four railroad sys- 
tems—the Rumford Falls, the Som- 
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erset, the Bangor and Aroostook, 
and the Maine Central—all reach- 
ing out into the wilderness to help 
to make it ‘‘blossom as.the. rose,”’ 
the church may well keep wide 
awake, for its opportunity will 
surely come, once and again. In 
this “frontier region,’’oron account 
of its development, the Maine Mis- 
sionary Society has built eight 
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By Homer W. 
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within the. past two years 
and has four more now in hand, and 
it is safe to say that the next few 
years will see the demand for many 
more. 

Whether there isa in this 
country or not, Maine has all the 
essential frontier conditions, and it 
gives her an interesting and fruitful 
field for missionary enterprise. 


Carter, D.D. 


Secretary Wesconsin Home Wisstonary Society | 


| 

| the Lake Shore and Michigan 

| Southern Railway is 347 

miles. From Milwaukee to Ashland 

is 367. Milwaukee is thirty-four 

miles north of Kenosha and Ashland 

Is seventy-two miles east of West 

Superior. The trip therefore from 

| Southeast Wisconsin to the extreme 
northwestern point, is 473 tniles, or 
within fifty-seven miles of the dis- 
tance from Chicago to Buffalo. The 
northern half of this great common- 
wealth has been a heavily timbered 
country. For the most part the 
first growth of pine and other ever- 
greens, as well as various sorts of 
hard wood timber have been cut off. 
Yet most of this northern region is 
still covered with timber of more or 
less value, besides stumpage slash- 
ings and burnt over districts, inter- 
spersed with clearings, settlements 


and towns. 
RAPID SETTLEMENT 


_ *The rapid settlement of this region 
| now in process is one of the marvels. 
_ Literally, thousands of home seexk- 


] *ROM Chicago to Cleveland by 


ers and home builders are flocking 


along the railroads and upon the 
cheaper land far from the railroad. 


multitudes of sturdy settlers, of the 
best foreign as well as of native 


stock. 
Principal Fenenga of North Wis- 


consin Academy calls the Lake 


Superior region the ‘banana belt,’ 
‘nevertheless, the settler in that 
region must prepare for a long cold 


Its mines, its varied sorts of timber, 


_ its rich farm lands, and especially its 
wonderful grazing sections, attract 


H. W. CARTER, D.D. 
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winter. For people in vigorous 
health its ¢xhilarating tonic of air, 
more than compensates for the trials; 


| although a grumbler was heard to 


condemn the climate 
adjectives, because 


with strong 
‘it. takes all 


MISSIONARY 


Grove MEETINGS 


Among the summer delights of 
the people are gospel meetings in a 
tent, or better still in the open of 
one of the groves by the river or 


INDIAN CAMP 


INDIANS AND WILD RICE 


summer to get wood enough to keep 
warm through the winter and all 
winter to get ice enough to keep 
cool through the summer,”’ but that 


is not so different from some other 
sections of the country. 


tendent of the 


FLOATING STABLE 


upon one of Wisconsin's beautiful 
and innumerable lakes. For several 
years Rev. F. N. Dexter, District 
Missionary, and Rev. George C. 
Haun, lately deceased, Superin- 


Sunday School 
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COTTAGE IN THE WOODS, MADELINE ISLAND: 


Society, labored together with most 
cheering results in these grove meet- 
ings. With the two district mis- 
sionaries, Mr. Dexter for the eastern 
half of the state and Rev. 1. 2. 
Whitelaw for the western half, with 
Rev. John Willan, joint missionary 


of the Home Missionary and Sunday 
School Society, and with Rev. O. 
L. Robinson, State Superintendent 
of the latter named society, heartily 
co-operating with the home mis- 
sionary secretary, 
interests of the state will be seen 
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READY FOR A GROVE MEETING 


the missionary 
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to be carefully guarded and devel- 
Oped, | 


FEDERATION 


Ten denominations and six reform 
agents are united in a state federa- 
tion which has already born valuable 
fruit. In several cases joint visits 
to fields, about which there was a 
question by the representatives of 
different denominations have re- 
sulted in a fortunate settlement of 
the question and have made it 
manifest that the missionary officials 
are co-operating rather than com- 
Combinations of small 
churches in old fields are also 
brought about where practicable. 
Yet with ascarcity of the right type 
of ministers and of money the mis- 
sionary boards cannot by any co- 
operation or federation, keep pace 
with the new settlements and towns 
covering more than 20,000 square 
miles in north Wisconsin, to say 
nothing of the more settled southern 
district with 25,000 square miles in 
addition. | 


RESULTS 


In five and onezhalf years since 
Wisconsin assumed self-support, not 
only has it not killed off any of the 
grandchildren of the mother of us 
all, but on the contrary it has 
banished the edict, ‘‘no new work in 
North Wisconsin,” while it has also 
maintained all the work then in 
existence, besides organizing thirty- 
eight mew churches, .dedicating 
twenty-seven new houses of worship 
on mission fields and adding 2,500 
new members to missionary 
churches. This has been done with 
missionaries paid promptly and no 
debt, although to keep this pledge a 
small reserve fund was drawn upon 
last year. With a new apportion- 
ment plan, and with the growing 
zeal for evangelism it is hoped that 
Wisconsin will be able to put not 
only the $15,000 a year which has 
been the average for the past five 
years, but $16,000 to $20,000 a year 


into the state needs, while fulfilling 
its mottos, ‘‘ Forward” and ‘‘Self- . 
Support and More.”’ 

For the first three years of self- 
support a nominal sum as a token of 
our spirit and purpose, was annually 
voted and sent to the national treas- 
ury. It is the hope and aim to 
bring about: such a condition of 
things that Wisconsin may be able 
to share largely in bearing the 
burdens for other frontiers and also 
to relieve the National Society of 
the care of her own. 


INSTANCES 


A young pastor fresh from New 
England, serving upon councils for 
the organization of churches upon 
two successive days, stated that he 
had been familiar with churches 250 
years old but that he had never 
before shared in the organization of 
a new church. He was particularly 
enthusiastic over the substantial 
character of the members, most of 
them adults, particularly in view of 
the fact that the Island Lake settle- 
ment where these churches were 


- situated, had grown upin about four 


years and the churches themselves 
had been developed in six months. 
This and several other new points 
are ministered to by a young mis- 
sionary who five years ago was 
tempted to end his life in the bay 
but was saved through the music of 
the Lake Superior Mission. After 
serving asa ‘‘ lumber jack” preacher 
riding his pony from camp to camp 
for the purpose, he is seeking to 
redeem lost time by studying at the 
Ashland Academy during part of 
the week and on Sundays, often in 
winter, walking eleven miles on 
snow shoes to tell the old story to 
the settlers, who otherwise would be 
without ministry. 
‘“GLAD TIDINGS” 

This is the name of the gospel 

wagon secured without direct solic- 


itation, through special gifts of 
friends by Miss Florence E. Brown 
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our missionary at Pittsville. Miss 
Brown was injured when a girl and 
has ever since been unable to use 
her lower limbs. She occupies a 
wheel ¢hair from which she preaches 
and in which, rolled into the gospel 
wagon, she is transported with her 
assistant, Miss Hattie Harlow, and 
others, for service in the neighbor- 
ing needy regions. From July to 
February Miss_ Brown _ preached 
twice each Sabbath, travelling five 
miles between the services besides 


teaching in each of the two Sunday 


schools. 


A German- América pastor from 
an eastern city, testifies that he 
never found such joy and fruit as in 
preaching in German to one church 
and in English to another, back in 
the woods ten miles from the rail- 
road. The commonwealth and the 
kingdom are built out of every 
nation and class and the things that 
are impossible with men are possible 
with God. | 


ORE DOCK, ASHLAND 
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By SarAH 


HE Reverend John Lawrence 
sat at his study table leaning 
on his elbow, his usually busy 

pen held idly between his fingers. 
He gazed far over the plains, a 
trancelike expression in his thought- 
ful eyes; he believed that the time 
was coming when those plains would 
be peopled, and with the hope- 
fulness which made his missionary 
life beautiful, he seemed to see the 
Church leading, inspiring and minis- 
tering to those people. Already he 
had visions of a school wherein his 
own wife should be the ruling spirit; 
visions of a hospital, a guild house 
and clubrooms, where these savages 
might grow less savage. Even the 


fact that thus far only one poor 
little wooden church building was to. 
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PRATT 


be found in many miles did not in 
the least interfere with his dreams. 
How long he might have dreamed 
no one knows, but he was recalled 
by a delicious voice calling in to him: 
‘‘T am 22 inches around the waist, 
John, and my skirt length is 43. 
You know you asked me yesterday.”’ 
‘“‘Sure enough,” he answered with 
a little start, taking up the tapeline 
which lay conspicuously on his desk. 
“‘T must get that letter off to-day; 


but I’d better measure you myself. 


You probably measured with a 
string. That's the feminine way I 
believe. ’ 

His wife came in, feather duster 
in hand, and as he drew the line 
about her waist, he dropped a kiss 
upon her forehead. 
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‘‘T hope they will send you some- 
thing pretty.”’ Mrs Lawrence burst 
into laughter. 

‘‘The idea of anything pretty ina 
missionary box, John! Who ever 
heard of it? It’s against the nature 
of things. Perhaps it is wicked, but I 
have sometimes thought that they 
made them as ugly as possible. Do 
you remember snuff-colored 
jacket with the _ black 
fringe?” 

“Wasn't that pretty?” he queried. 
“IT always thought it was very ele- 
gant, except when the fringe dipped 
in the coffee.” 

“You dear dreamer! You don't 
know what is pretty. You don't see 
anything but your beloved Sunday 
school and night classes and sick 
people. A rheumatic old Indian 
woman is beautiful to you if” 

“Tf ishe is a (Christian' 
admit it,’’ he said, gently; 


Yes I 
“all of 


(sod's creatures are beautiful to me, - 


and one of them most beautiful,”’ 
and again he gave her a loving 
caress and resumed his work. 
‘Sheets, pillow cases, street suit 
for my wife, clerical suit for self, 
overcoat—I hate to ask for that, but 
it is such a necessity in this bleak 
land.”’ | | 

He read once again the friendly 
letter, in which he had been urged 
to make known all his needs, assur- 
ing him that they would be supplied, 
so tar as possible, by a branch of the 
Woman's Auxiliary. | 

These boxes, which had so irked 
the pride of many a missionary, 
never offended John Lawrence. He 
gave little thought to self. His 
Divine Master had lived on alms, 
and his own horizon was too rich, too 
broad, for any petty egotism to 
create even a speck upon it; but he 
sometimes reflected with regret, his 
wife keenly disliked this phase of 
missionary life. He could not for- 
get, at times, that he had taken her 
from a luxurious home; but had he 
not given her a greater opportunity 
to do God’s work and was she not 


sigh. 


doing it sweetly and uncomplaining- 
ly? He would try to believe that — 
she did not care. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Lawrence 
was dusting the sitting room, and 
she had come to a standstill before a 
little ivory miniature of herself, the 
price of which would almost have 
paid for everything in their modest 
home. It was made ten years be- 
fore, when she had just finished 
school and was archly charming in 
that dainty gown. How becoming 
it was, and how much he had admir- 
ed her in it! 

‘‘Alice, is there anything else you 
want? We are to mention every- 
thing we need, and they will supply 
us as far as possible.”’ 

‘“VYes,’’ she called a little sarcasti- 


| cally, ‘‘please tell them I need very 


much a pale blue cashmere gown;” 
and then she smiled at the absurdity 
of such a request from a missionary’s 
wife. ‘‘Imagine the consternation 
that would create,’ she thought, ‘‘if 
he really would ask for such a 
thing!” | 
She replaced the miniature with a 
Was it a crime to love pretty 
things? And would she ever have 
any again? Her trousseau was long 
ago exhausted, and now she lived 
and moved and had her being in 
black things and brown things, and 
all things that wouldn’t show dirt. 
Oh, dear! but—blessed afterthought! 
—wouldn’t she rather be the wife of 
John Lawrence, in black brillian- 
tines and brown serges, than any- 
body else in the world? 

The president of St. Mary’s Aux- 
iliary was rapping loudly for order. 
She was reading a letter saying that . 
the Rev. John Lawrence would be 
deeply grateful for a suit, an over- 
coat, etc. It was when she came to 
the overcoat when the confusion 
arose; for one lady had a practically 
new overcoat which her present 
coachman, being stout, could not 
wear. It was exactly the Rev. Mr. 
Lawrence’s size, but being a surtout, 
she questioned whether it would be 
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the correct thing for clerical wear. 
The entire auxiliary set itself to 
argue this point, when the president 
stopped them. 

‘‘Ladies we can discuss this matter 


later. Let me finish reading this. 


letter. Where was I? ‘Sheets, pil- 
low cases, table linen, and’—what is 
~this?—‘a pale blue cashmere gown’! 

A pale blue cashmere gown! Had 
she asked for an automobile coat the 
request could not have produced 
‘more surprise. There was a deep 
silence. Even the president found 
nothing to say for some time. 

“A little unusual,” she finally said. 

“Well I never had a_ pale. blue 
cashmere gown in my life,” gasped 
some one. 

blue! 
another, feebly. 

“And cashmere! So out of style! 
a third added. 

‘She must be- some poor little 
country soul,” the secretary said. 

“Well whoever she is, she ought 
to be reprimanded. The idea of 
such worldliness in a missionary’s 
Ww 

‘He should have known better 
than to have asked for it!” 

‘The idea of our money going for 
a pale blue cashmere gown!” 

So the comments went around, 
till everybody. had had her say; some 
of them had had two or three ‘‘says,”’ 
and they were seemingly gasping 
for breath to say something even 
more severe, when a bombshell fell 
in their midst: 

“Why shouldn't she have a pale 
blue cashmere gown? She is prob- 
ably a young woman, and maybe 
has not a single pretty thing! Oh, 
gracious!” and the speaker grew so 
energetic that she arose and stood 
facing them, her face rosy with 
excitement. ‘‘I have helped with 
box after box in this society, and 
never have I seen a really pretty 
thing go into one of them! They 
are so deadly practical. How it will 
wear, how it will wash, whether it 
will show dirt—I sympathize with 


So perishable’ said 


this woman away out there among 


those Indians, dependent on us hard 


hearted things for the little she 
wants. God knows,” she added, even 
more earnestly, ‘‘where they get the 
grace to sustain them in their 
work? As for this gown’’—her voice 
trembled a little—‘‘let us give it to 
her. Cashmere is cheap, and just 
imagine her pleasure; and do you 
know I think a pretty gown would 
have avcheerful effect on both 
herself and her husband. Perhaps 
it might even convert a tew more 
Indians!" She sat down, a little 
embarrassed by the feeling she had 
shown. 

“We might male her a mother 
hubbard, if you are so bent on it, 
some One said, doubtfully. ‘‘Made 
up plainly, it would not cost much.” 

‘‘But it musn’t be a mother hub- 
bard. I wouldn't doom even a 
woman living among the Indians to 
that' If we send it at all, let it be 
pretty. Let us put our hearts into 
it and make it a beautiful surprise 
for. her. 
something ugly, if she expects it at 
all.’ 

‘*T don't know why we should dis- 
criminate this way in favor of Mrs. 
John Lawrence. 
done it before.” A severe voice 
threw a damper on the proceedings. 

‘‘Mrs. John Lawrence,” 


ter. Mrs. John Lawrence was an 
honor student in my class at college 
in 1890, and I believe I am safe in 
saying that there is no one here who 
could surpass her in either intellect 
or beauty. I remember now that 


she married a missionary enthusiast | 
-and went out to those wilds cheer- 


fully.’’ The speaker crossed the room 
rapidly and approached the advocate 
of the blue gown. 

“T will gladly help you with the 
gown, and we will make it as beauti- 
ful as a dream.’ 

How quickly the idea became in- 
fectious! Everybody offered to do 


something or to give something. It . 


She will probably expect © 


We have never | 


echoed | 
another; ‘‘pray let me see that let- © 
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was almost as delightful as dressing, 


a doll! 

St. Mary’s Auxiliary had turned 
out many a box, but never had any- 
thing aroused such interest as this 
new bit of work. 
with its silken linings, 
frills of lace, its ‘‘fagotting”’ 


its dainty 
and 


exquisite accessories, the beautiful . 


Empire gown. lay complete. The 
Auxiliary women who were packing 
the box stopped frequently to admire 
and almost caress it. 

‘*I hate to see it go,”’ 
retary. 

‘It has done us more good than 
anything weeverdid. What a love- 
ly idea it was!” the treasurer said. 
‘‘T don't begrudge the money at all.”’ 

‘‘Let me fasten this in.” Some 
one bent over the gown and tacked 
in a little sachet of violet. 

‘And I must slip this handker- 
chief into its bosom;” another deftly 
tucked an embroidered kerchief into 
its folds. 

‘‘I have written this note to my 
dear old friend, and have told her 
what a pleasure this has been;” and 
the note, too, was pinned to the blue 
gown. And so, with little final ad- 
justments, and pats of admiration, 
the blue gown; soft and rustling and 
enveloped in white tissue paper, was 
put into its individual box, and ship- 
ped away, with more _ practical 
things, to the land of the Indians 
and the plains. 

Mrs. Lawrence came home some- 
what discouraged from her sewing 
school one afternoon, 
house 1n great disorder. 
was covered with clothes, 


said the sec- 


Everything 
it seemed. 


The box had come, and her husband 
had lost no time in opening it. 


The 


became a tad; 


to find her 
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street suit for which she had asked 
confronted her from the bookcase; 
dark, neat and serviceable. She 
examined it withenthusiasm. ‘‘They 
were so good, weren't they, John?” 

‘Good! My dear, the Auxiliary is 
always good. Now, don’t say any- 
thing about your brown sack with 
the black fringe! The Auxiliary— 
well, you know what I think of it! 
See! They have sent-us everything, 
even to the last thing on the list— 
your blue cashmere gown!” He 
handed her the box. 

‘‘My pale blue cashmere gown! 
John Lawrence! You didn’t really 
write that, did you? Oh, what must 
they have thought?” She sank into 
a chair pale and distressed. 

‘‘T think the dress tells what they 
thought.” _He hfted. the delicate 


garment as if it were a baby. 


‘‘Silk' Lace! Perfume! A train! 


John, I can't ‘believe it 1s mine! 


And I can’t help crying! I didn't 
mean it. I said itina half joking, 
half cynical way, never thinking you 
would ask for it, I wouldn’t have 
dared ask for it, and see how they 
have repaid me for my unfaith! 
Everything is so beautiful, sodainty! 


-There’s so much love in it, John! 


That’s what touches me. It means 


the love of women who saw in me. 


only a servant of God. When you 
write, tellthem thismeans more to me 
than anything that ever happened.” 

Late that night she sat with her 
old friend’s note. She had written a 
long, heart-full letter. She turned 
to her husband with moist eyes: 

“I don’t believe I ever told you 
before, John; but it is very sweet to 
be a missionary’s wife! —The Living 
Church. 
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EDITOR’S OUTLOOK OK | 
IES 


THE |NATIONAL. SOCIETY Its AUXILIAR 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER, SENT BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMIT= (I 
TEE TO THE VARIOUS STATE BOARDS SOON AFTER THE SPRING- | 
FIELD MEETING, HAS BEEN MOST FAVORABLY RECEIVED AND HAS 
CALLED OUT SEVERAL FRIENDLY RESPONSES FROM THE STATE 
SOCIETIES. ALL EXPRESS READINESS FOR HEARTY CO-OPERATION . 


IN AWAKENING A NEW HOME MISSIONARY INTEREST AND IN. 
SECURING INCREASED FUNDS FOR THE WORK OF THE NATIONAL |, 
SOCIETY ; ALL OF WHICH PROMISES WELL FOR THE SUCCESS OF | 
THE NEW METHOD OF ADMINISTRATION ADOPTED AT SPRING- 

FIELD IN JUNE LAST, AND AWAITING CONSTITUTIONAL ENDORSE- | 
MENT AT THE NEXT ANNUAL MEETING, | | 


the Secretary Directors of the State Home Missy Society. 
EDear brethren: With the keenest sense of our responsibility 
to¥ those who placed us ti office, and fully appreciating the con- 
ditions which must of necessity render the year’s work most try- 
mg and dificult, we venture to call your atte ution to the action 
of the last annual meclIng guent to its of the re 
of (a committee of five | 
‘This meeting expresses its appreciation of tha difficulties under 


hich the executive committee an Offwtals of the Congregational Hone 
Wisstonary Soctety have labored during the past year, an Wd under which 
~ they must of necessity labor during the present year, as they prosecute 
thetr work. We therefore comme na the soctety to the churches, UV INE 
that they rally enthusiastically to the support of the society and tts 
officers, alike by prayers and the practical sympathy of enlarged Sifts.’ . 


Ile do not wish to turn over to the new management a society 


with depleted resources and handicapped by hear y debt, and. 


believing that you, with us, recognise the perils of the present — | 
crisis and. the fact that the churches are now looki mg to you as 


never before for that cordial and generous support which shall 
insure future prosperity and « ficienc y, we confidently appeal for 
your hearty co- operation in our proposed effort to reduce the debt 
and to maintain the tucome of the society at the highest possible 
pot. We are certain that these desirable results cannot be 
secured without your sympathy and help; may we not hope that 
the year will be marked by an unusual fellowship in plans and 
efforts and by a success unprecedented in the society's history / 
| Any suggestions or assistance you can gtve us in formulating 
| plans for the more effective presentation of our work to churches 
and individuals and for raising the money urge utly uceded will 


be most cordially welcomed. 

Ie pledge you our earnest co-op ration tnt work, Ive 
ask only that you will help us to complete ours with honor to the 
society and advantage to the common cause. Fraternally yours, 


For the executive committer of the N ‘ational Society, 
WATSGN £. PHILLIPS, Charman. 
ew Vork, June 15. LIVINGSTON L. TAYLOR, Secretary. 
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TIMELY TRUTHS ABOUT THE 
FRONTIER 


Another Frontier. 


HAT was a fine article in the 
March Home Missionary by 


Secretary Warren on ‘‘ The - 


Northern Frontier of Muichigan,’ 
and the editorial in the same num- 
ber on ‘‘ The Frontier and Front- 
iers,’ strikes a clear and supremely 
important note in the current his- 
Home Missions. We are 
thoroughly glad for this stries of 
articles on the many existing front- 
lers of our country where spiritual 
destitution appeals to the Christian 
worker as piteously and insistently 
as at any time since home mission- 
ary work began. 

The feeling that our frontier is a 
thing of the past, that the urgency 
and the vital necessity that backed 
up the home missionary appeals of a 
generation ago no longer exist, is 
abroad ; 
in the ‘North and that impression 
explains in part why our contribu- 
tions to home land missions have 
fallen off in these days of abundant 
prosperity, and why our missionary 
treasuries are burdened with shame- 
ful and paralyzing debts in a time of 
unparalled and material commercial 
expansion. Just at this time, when 
our missionaries ought to be fully 
equipped for their important labors, 
the munitions of war are cut off and 
multitudes of needy and pitifully 
destitute regions must be left with- 
out gospel privileges and some of 
the most vital, formative and 


promising phases of Christian work 
disgracefully ignored. 

We rejoice therefore that THE 
HomeE Missionary is turning on the 
light showing us the situation. I 
trust it will add Nebraska to the 
states that still have neglected and 


it is to be found very widely 


needy frontiers. Broadly speaking’ 
the western half of that-state is 
devoted to cattle raising and the 
conditions are such that it must for 
a long time remain a veritable front- 
ier. And a most interesting and 
unique Nebraska frontier is our 
Sand Hill country, comprising the 
central region of the western half of 
the state and extending over an 
area of 16,000 square miles. It is 
rich and splendid grazing country 
but must always remain grazing 
land. It is-and must be thinly 
settled, with small towns far apart, 
the land of long and lonely drives, 
over dim and uncertain paths, a 
dificult region to reach with Christ- 
ian privileges; whole counties with 
but a single church and that some- 
times pastorless; young people grow- 
ing to maturity with no knowledge 
of church or Sunday school and with 
no memory of ever: hearing a ser- 
mon. Fathers and more often 
mothers, who left the old home and 
church for this region years ago and 
whose children have grown up un- 
taught in the Word, welcome the 
missionary with tears of joy. Such 
conditions exist in many sections of 


our land and we in Nebraska hope 


to see our unique frontier given a 
place among those to be illustrative- 


_ly presented in our splendid Home 


MISSIONARY. 


AU RORA, NEBRASKA. 


In the Beginning. 


It is a great privilege to have 
something to do with the beginnings 
of good things. It is a pleasure to 
recall the early days of a successful 
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enterprise and be abletosay: ‘‘ All 
of which I saw and part of which I 


was.’ But there are some. draw- - 


backs, and they come from those 
who underrate the past in exalting 
the present. They forget that most 
things must have small beginnings. 
We all rejoice in the large growth of 
good things, but the larger the 
growth the more should the small 
beginnings be remembered. 

I visited a city where I had been 
pastor of the First church in its 
infancy. I took up a paper which 
spoke highly of the pastor who 
succeeded me. That was all right. 
' He deserved the good things said of 
him. But it went on to tell how, 
when he took charge of the church, 
it was weak and was worshiping ina 
barn-like building on a side street. 
Then I remembered how. our 
enthusiastic church of nearly two 
hundred members was about the 
strongest of our order in the state 
when that ‘‘ barn’ was built. That 
wooden building, though not as nice 
as the present stone edifice, and 
costing only one-twelfth as much, 


seemed tous a fine building and it 


was well filled from the start. We 
greatly appreciated it after worship- 


. Ing several years in-hired halls. It - 


was'a glorious day for us when we 
dedicated it free of debt, and that 
without help from the Building 
Society. We could have had a much 
more showy and ornamental build- 
ing by putting a good-sized. mort- 
gage upon it, but our plain people 
did not believe in such ornaments. 
We could also have made a much 
prettier church by making it smaller, 
but we wanted room for the growth 
which we knew was coming, and 
which did come. We who helped to 
pay for that first building remem- 
ber it with pleasure and we do not 
like to hear it disparaged. 

In another city I was talking with 
a good brother who came to the 
_ State some years after Icame. We 
Were rejoicing in the growth of one 
of our churches, now very one 
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and worshiping in a fine large stone 
building. | 

‘‘Why,’ said he, ‘‘when I came 
here that church was worshiping in 
a little old dilapidated out-of-the- 
way 

‘*Hold on now,’ I said with a 
laugh, ‘‘I rained money for that 
first building and I got it from all 
over the country.” 

‘*Well,”’ said he, 
frame building.” 

“Yes. J replied, ‘it was, but it 
was that or death for the church at 
that time. It was distinctly under- 
stood that the future must build the 
larger church that needed. 
That: littl company of a dozen 
members or so was very happy in its 
little frame edifice, as much so 
doubtless as when, later on, its 
growing congregation moved into 
its spacious temple of hewn stone.” 

The corner stone of the first col- 
lege building on a western campus 
was being laid. .The far-seeing 
president had outlined a series of 
fine buildings to be erected in the 
future. One speaker said: 
would rather be here to-day than to 
be present sometime next century 
or century after next, when the cap- 
stone of the last building is put in 
place with shoutings of grace, 
grace, unto it. 18° a greater 
privilege.” | 

The people. present on such final 
occasions are to us imaginary be- 
ings, unborn as yet, with no name 
or historical standing. To them we, 
though dead, will be real persons, 
having names and living in history. 
We see the actual beginning. They, 
and we too, perhaps, from the skies, 
will see the consummation. By 
faith and imagination we enjoy what 
is to come without knowing the de- 
tails. They will know it in a dry 
historical way. If it is more blessed 
to give than to receive then it is 


‘*it was a small 


better to have others enter into our 


labors than it is to enter into theirs. 
Many a noble church and college 
exists to-day because of a humble 
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beginning, and that beginning 
should not be ignored or disparaged. 
Many a weak church and college, 
which in coming years and centuries 
will be strong and independent, is 
struggling to-day for its very life. 
Blessed be those agencies and 
agents, like the Home Missionary 
Society and those who work through 
it, that are busy in helping good 
enterprises in their weak begin- 
nings! Blessed are those whose 
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privilege it is to lay foundations and 
work ‘‘in the beginning,” as God 
once did! And blessed: are the 
churches and colleges which, when 
they become strong, do not ignore 
or disparage their small beginnings 
or their self-sacrificing beginners ! ;: 


DENVER, COLo. 


Meeent | HAVE SEEN OF FRONTIERS 


OING up the Chicago river on a steam- 

_ boat, I was surprised at the immense 

quantities of cedar, cedar blocks, 
cedar posts and cedar telegraph poles. I 
said to myself the cedar must be about all 
cut, but some two weeks later as I went 
through Northern Michigan I saw such a 
wealth of cedar, that I said it will take 
some time to use it all. So when the 
traveler starts from Boston for a trans-con- 
tinental trip, he passes large cities with 
beautiful villages between and fine farms 
between the villages. Hearrives at Albany 


and soon finds himself gliding through the - 


lovely Mohawk valley, past rapidly growing 
centres of manufacture—and wakes up’ in 
Buffalo and listens to the roaring loom of 
time driven by the mighty cataract, on 
past Dunkirk, Erie and other towns, inter- 
spersed with vineyards; Cleveland, Toledo, 
Elkhart and then Chicago and so on to 
Denver and the coast. From Seattle down 
to Los Angeles he rides, people every 
where, and he naturally says there is no 
frontier and that is why I have chosen 
the above title. So many people think 
we have no more frontier. Never was 
a greater mistake! It would be nearer the 
truth to say we have more frontiers than 
ever. It is true that the oldest of the 
frontiers are gone. ‘Those frontiers where 
the settler had to fight the Indian while 
felling the forests; the old frontiers were 
desperate places for the missionary to force 
his way often in danger of his life by 
wicked men. They faithfully traveled their 
circuits some of which took a year to cover. 
Those were the days of the camp meeting. 
The farmers with their families coming for 
miles around, taking with them stoves, 
straw ticks, chairs and tables, the stone 
altars stood in openings of the woods, 
preaching going on at several points, one 
preacher following another all through the 
day: at night the altar fires blazed forth, 
making a scene that would have sent 
into ecstacies. On the out- 


skirts in deepest shadow were the ruffians 
who often fired to break the meeting up. 
but there were many who came for that 


_ purpose who heard the voice of the Lord 


God in the cool of the day; strange scenes 
were enacted. Men had the jerks, women 
fell by the score and shouts of glory filled 
the aisles of the dim woods. ‘These fron- 
tiers have had their day. There weresome 
frontiers, that. were settled by God-fearing 
men and women with their families, such 
as McMaster speaks of. when Haverhill saw 
some seventy three wagon loads pass 
through the streets accompanied by their 
minister on their way to Indiana, or that 
other company still more picturesque which 
started from Colebrook, N. H., carrying 
the model of their church. One thinks as 
he reads of these people starting for Beloit, 


~ Wisconsin, of the ark drawn by the milch 


cows which left their calves behind but 
went lowing on their way toward Bethshe- 
mish, turning neither to the right nor the 
left. The day is past for frontiers of this - 
type. Yet we have many real frontiers left, 
one of which I lately visited and will de- 
scribe. 

I left Des Moines in October and after 
speaking in Minneapolis awoke in the morn- 
ing at Duluth. Starting soon after break- 
fast I began my journey to Crookstone 
where I wasto speak that evening. Onmy 
way I passed a town that was within 
seventy-five miles of the place I wished to 
visit. Starting from Crookstone at 3 a. m. 
I had seven hours riding to Winnepeg. At . 
5 a. m. I saw five steam threshers at work. 
It snowed heavily the day before and the 
stalks of wheat were in some cases covered. 
The train left Winnepeg fifteen minutes 
late, the cause being three car loads ot 
‘‘lumber jacks” were going with us. 
Lumber jacks are not as some suppose a 
kind of machine but men, dressed in the 
style of a regular woodman, shoe packs. 
heavy flannel shirts, sombrero hats, besides 
. Which they wore a dare devil look. ‘They 
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had liquor enough on 
board to stock a saloon, 
all of which was drank 


‘by night, and then still 


thirsty they emptied the 
water tanks. It began to 
feel like frontier work 
for certain. I had left 
hundreds of land seekers 
behind; now we were 
going through new 
country. The snow 
came down again and 
down the long vista of 
the forest road could be 
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seen a man with horse 


and short sleigh called 


-ajumper. After travel- 


ing about two hundred 
miles eastward I found 
your home missionary. 


a genuine pioneer and 
the son of pioneers. It 


was dark now and we 
had to step softly down 
a steep bank, slippery 
with ice and snow and 
were then paddled across 
Rainy river in a cael 
International Falls fur- 


FRONTIERS: 


OKLAHOMA, CHURCH DEDICATION | 
NEW MEXICO, THE CHANGELESS FRONTIER 


IN THE FAR NORTH OF MICHIG:AN 
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nished theZ;music.] {Here your home mis- 
sionary preaches in the largest saloon in 
town, kept by a man whose wife runs the 
temperance hotel, where we stayed in what 
Carlyle would call a sort of heaven and 
hell amalgamation Co. This field was a 
hundred miles of frontier, dense forests in 
much of it, his home some thirty or forty 
miles from where he met me. ‘The parson- 
age, a square log house, an excellent picture 
of which may be found in the September 
Home Missionary of 1904, also the saloon 
chapel and the Sunday school at Indus. 
When I asked him if he kept a horse he 
smiled and said ‘‘I could nof keep one if I 
had one, and I could not use one, even if I 
could keep one.. Why? I have only nine 
miles of road, the rest is trail. In summer 
I can use theriver but in winter it is tramp, 
tramp. Yes, trampsof.many miles with the 
thermometer at 60 below zero and more.” 
His post office in Canada, his people settlers 
from everywhere, and this is one frontier 
only in one state, which has a few more to 
show. I have a letter from a man in 
another state, an Oberlin scholar, who with 
his wife are the only English speaking 
people in the county, a whole county of 
frontiers. Another letter from New 
Mexico: ‘‘We are twenty miles from the 
railway and thirty from a town with a 
church, twenty miles away a Lutheran 
preacher preaches once a month in German. 
If we could hear a sermon once or twice a 
year it would be a great blessing. I teach 
a few children on Sunday, but I cannot get 
many as the people are afraid of any one 
troubled withlung disease. Itseems to me 
a circuit could be made of these isolated 
places, but Ido not know that this would 
be practical, but thought I would let you 
know. ‘Here are voices crying in the wil- 
derness that the church ought to listen to 
and they voice the needs of many more; and 
now a word about some new frontiers. For 
many years from seventy to eighty thous- 


and were pouring into Michigan and as 


many more into Texas and the Northwest, 
but these were driblets compared with the 


newest frontiers with nearly a million a year 
settling largely in Pennsylvania, New York. 
Connecticut, Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts. From the East river up to Broadway 
one may pass all the frontiers of Europe, 
China and Japan. Changes going on con- 
tinually. ‘The French Canadian from the 
North adding a large quota, but now the 
Polak is ousting the Canadian. As a rule 
in the city the boundaries are as clear cut as 
the banks of the Gulf Stream. Some time 
since we read in THE HOME MIssIoNary of 
a woman whocame tothe kindergarten with | 
her child but was perplexed because she 
could not understand the people. ‘‘ What 
language are they speaking?” ‘‘ English.” 
‘‘ The language of the Country.’’ Actually 
she had been studying German for two 
years thinking it was the language of 
America. Great changes are going on 
within fifty miles of Springfield. Places 
where twenty years ago they were solidly 
American, to-day are being filled by Polaks. 
In fact 1 am told that syndicates have been 
formed to have at least some land left for 
the children of the Pilgrim. Here then is 
the churches’ opportunity. We have been 
praying for an open door and here it is wide 
open and instead of being glad, ‘‘ We cry 
out, oh Lord the heathen have come into our 
inheritance.” If we are really in earnest 
about converting Europe, here is the very 
chance. Instead of a few missionaries 
scattered among the millions of Europe here 
are some thousands of Zuropeans brought 
into contact with millions. of Christians. 
Shall we improve the opportunity ? One 
thing is certain we must lift them or be 
lowered by them. 

This great mass of people of all nations 
must greatly change the conditions of 


eastern American life and itis for Christian 


Americans to change it for the better. 


SouTH FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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OUR COUNTRY’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


DEPARTMENT CON [DUCTED 


BY 


Harry Wade Hicks, 

of the American Board, 
my privilege to visit some of our 
Congregational churches in 
braska. The tour was of absorbing 
interest. We saw the fruitage of 
home mission endeavor. We found 


company with Mr. 


churches. possessing spiritual life 
and vigor. 
| 
Conferences in the interests of 


home and foreign missions were 
held at Seward, York, Hastings, 


Crete, Omaha, Fremont and Lin- 
coln. At each point the courtesy 
and cordiality and kindness of 


pastors and people were marked. 
The highest welfare of our mission- 
ary societies seemed to be of as 
vitalinterest to these newer western 
churches as to the older churches of 
the East. 

Young people were especially re- 
ceptive of suggestions. At several 
points the conferences bore immedi- 
ate fruitage. Literature was pur- 
chased by members of missionary 
committees. Plans were made for 
the forming of mission study classes. 
Workers expressed their purpose to 
reorganize the-forces of the local 
churches. Some seemed eager. to 
make their missionary meetings a 
more positive, consequential force. 

There were indirect results also. 
At the afternoon session at Lincoln, 
one young woman, a student at the 
State University, resolved to live a 
Christian life. 

The kindness and thoughtfulness 
of the Christian young people of the 
West was shown by the helpfulness 
of two young university students who 
attended the Lincoln conference. 
After the afternoon session they 


OBSERVATIONS 
it was . 


Ne- 


SHELTON 


station. They went with me to my 
room at the hotel, took both of my 


bags, and insisted on carrying them | | 


to the depot. | 
At the station we found the bag- 
yage room closed, and 


in conse- | 


asked if they might go | 
with me to the railway | 


quence an important piece of bag- — 


gage, to be transferred to another j 
depot, could not re-checked. 
One of the young men cheerfully | 


started out to find the baggage-mas- | 
He spent nearly an hour before | 
he finished his voluntary task. These | 
young men could not be induced to | 
depart until they had done every- | 
thing within their power for the con- | 
venience and comfort of their new. 


ter. 


friend. Their courtesy is a pleasant | 
remembrance. 


An urgent and important problem | 
Nebraska to} 
solve, is, How shall sev be reached? | 
This problem, in fact, is one of the: 


for the churches of 


most pressing in all our churches, | 
East and West. A pastor of one. 
Nebraska church said that he had) 
but one young man in his member- 
ship upon whom he could rely for 
help. Large numbers of young men, 

though affilliated with the churches, 

are not engaged in active Christian 
service. Pastors and members of) 
Nebraska churches have resolved to 
deal with this difficulty in a thorough 
way. Last summer a conference’ 
for laymen was held, at which 


laymen considered how lay work- 


ers may he enlisted for all the enter- 
prises of the church. Such confer- 
ences may well be multiplied. Toa 
large extent the strong laymen of 
the Congregational churches are an 
unutilized force. They must be 
called out into the thick of the fight. 
They must be given larger tasks. 
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THE HOME MISSIONARY 


They must be urged to 
more heroic service. 

I returned from this 
tour impressed with the 
fact that heavier and more 
definite responsibilities 
ought to be placed on the 
men of the Congregationa!| 
churches. 

| 

During the past summer 

the College Young Men’s 


~ 


Christian Association con- 
ferences have given un- 
usual attention to the 
consideration of leading 
ing home mission problems. I never 
met a finer company of college men 
than those assembled at the Central 
Western Conference, held at Lake- 
side, Ohio. Five sessions of one 
hour each were given to the discus- 
sion of such timely and important 
topics as, ‘*‘ The Problem of the City,” 
‘““The Problem of the Country,” 
‘“The Problem of the Foreigner,”’ 
and ‘*‘The College Man and the 
Solution of these Problems.”’ A deep, 
enthusiastic interest was taken in all 


the sessions, which were attended by 


fully seventy per cent of all the 
registered delegates. Questions ask- 
ed during the class hours and in pri- 
vate interviews, revealed a personal 
and practical interest in the grave 


THE BOAT LANDING AT LAKESIDE, OHIO 


problems’ before’ the Protestant 
churches of America. 


The secretary of the college de- 
partment of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association who was responsi- 
ble for the direction of the details of 
the conference at Lakeside, was Mr. 
C. W. Gilkey. The genial and high- 
ly efficient manner in which Mr. 
Gilkey did his work, diffused a happy 
spirit among the delegates, and made 
the conference notable for its tem- 
per and effectiveness. 

Contributions were made by the 
delegates themselves toward the help- 
fulness of the closing session. Among 
the questions that came up for 

consideration, was: ‘‘Why | 


THE COLLEGE CONFERENCE BAND 


should Home Missions as 
well as Foreign Missions, 
be studied in College 
Young Men’s | Christian 
Associations?” In answer 
to this, Mr. W. H. Fowle 
said: 


The object of the study of 
missions in general is to afford 
as wide and comprehensive a 
view of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth as possible. To confine 
this study to foreign missions 
is to leave out a very large 
and important phase of mis- 
‘sionary activity, and thus to 
fail in the object aimed at. In 
omitting the home work, there 
is danger that students may be 
influenced to make a wrong 
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decision as to their life work, that some 
who are really called to home mission 
work, may through ignorance of this field, 
fail to discover their proper sphere. 


On‘the same topic Mr. Claude E. 
Boyer remarked: 


1. The study of Home Missions in our 
schools and colleges would give us a broader 
conception of the world field. Unequal 
emphasis upon the study of foreign mis- 
sions, Causes our vision of the foreign field 
to become narrowed and one-sided. We fail 
to realize that we are to be witnesses ‘‘ both 
in Jerusalem and in all Judea and Samaria 
and inthe uttermost parts of the earth.” 
We need to keep our vision foursquare, so 
as to realize the fullness and completeness 
ot Christ and His Mission. 

2. The problems involved on our home 
mission fields are no longer problems only 
ot evangelization of our home country and 


its peoples. The questions facing many 
of our eastern states are purely questions 
of the foreigner. Such a large part of our 
population are foreigners, that foreign 
missions at home are an imperative neces- 
sity. | 

The home mission problem is not only a 
religious problem but involves questions 
of education, immigration and sociology. 


I came away from this conference 
more deeply impressed than ever 
with the cleverness, the strength and 
the high efficiency of the college 
department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. It not only 
has conspicuously competent leader- 
ship in Mr. John R. Mott, but it has 
in his associates men who are 
masterful. D. O. S. 


THE CLASS IN ‘AMERICAN PROBLEMS OF TODAY” AT COLLEGE STUDENTS’ 
| CONFERENCE, LAKESIDE, OHIO | 


BRIGHT DAYS AT SILVER BAY 


delegates shared in the de- 
lights and benefits of the third 
annual conference of the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement at 
Silver Bay, Lake George, in July. 
The programme, planned in the 


: hundred and three happy 


interest of both home and foreign 


missions, contained strong features. 


In vigorous platform addresses, 
were presented topics .of vital 
interest. The pressing needs of 
America and of foreign nations were 
graphically and _ forcefully por- 
trayed. Methods of arousing interest 
in local churches were considered 
in conferences marked by snap and 
vigor. | 
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The presence throughout of the 


Rev. Dr. John F. Goucher, president 
of the Woman’s College, Baltimore, 
contributed appreciably to the cheer 
and profitableness of the assembly. 
His genial, companionable nature 
and his masterly way of treating 
every topic he dealt with, made his 
counsel and addresses invaluable. 
| ad 

In a capital address on *‘ Mission 

stuay, Dr. T. H: P. Sailer, made 


these points, among others: 


Mission study deals with living issues. 

Such study is intensely interesting. 
2. Mission study is hard study. Study 
stands for (1) the intelligence that comes 
from a broad, connected view of things ; (2) 
the intensity that comes from focusing; (3) 
the permanence that comes from repeated 
impressions; and (4) for training—for train- 
ing that qualifies one to do something for 
else. 

Three things are needed in our mis- 
sion study class work: Self-activity, intelli- 
gent thought, more time. 

4. Mission studgis an intellectual stimulus. 


Nearly 150 young people were 
present each day at the Home Mis- 
The class was 
alert, interested, resourceful, and 
faithfully responsive to assignments 
of work. The text-book used was 
‘‘ Heroes of the Cross in America.” 
Fully seventy members of the class 


expect to teach the book next fall in. 


their home churches. At one session 
members gave what they considered 
leading reasons for the study of 
Home Missions. Some of them follow: 


1. Because such study promotes an in- 
patriotism. 

Because so little, comparatively, is 
eeown about home mission work. 

3. Because the history of our American 
civilization is largely the history of Home 
Missions. 

4. Because our ability to further the in- 
terest of foreign missions will increase 
with the evangelization. and Christianiza- 
tion of America. 


s. Because home mission work promotes 


the safety of the nation. 

6. Because home mission study involves 
the study of present-day problems. 

>. Because the strong churches of the 
country need the inspiration that comes 
from a knowledge of the needs of weaker 
churches and of unmet opportunities. 


Ss. Because a khowialial of home mis- 
sions is essential to a liberal education. 

g. Because such knowledge leads to 
sympathetic action. 

10. Because it will strengthen our faith. 


The foregoing excellent hints will 
prove useful to young’ men and 
women who may be called on in the 
autumn to speak on ‘The Value 
of Home Mission Study. 

| 

The Rev. Dr. Charles L. Thomp- 
son, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions, made a 


vigorous, stirring, quickening ad- | 


dress on ‘‘ Problems, Motives and 


Methods in Home Missions.” His | 
points, driven home in graphic lan- | 


guage, were in part: 


I. THE Propeems. 1. Zhe Thought | 
Probfem. It is our religious thinking that | 
must be the basis of all our: religious | 


activity. 


2. The race pr vblem. (1). The biack race. 
problem is more serious than it has ever. 
been since the Civil War. (2). There is a) 
duty toward the red man and the yellow. 


race that must not be ignored. 


3. The class problem. (1). Immigrants. | 
They are not in our. 
churches except in very small numbers.: 
We must get on terms with them or there 


(2). Laboring men. 


is trouble ahead. pled 
II. THE Motives. 1. command, 
that imperative monosyllable that has gone 
to the heart like lightning, We. : 
2. The value an Immortal Soul. | 
3. The Kingdom. It stands related to 
these souls who are to be brought into 
Christian churches. 


The Rev. H. B. Grose, Editorial 
Secretary of the Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary Society, alsomadea forceful, 
impressive address on home missions. 
Mr. Grose set forth concretely home 
mission work so that his hearers 
could not fail to see their relation to 
it. | 
He said his missionary platform was 
illustrated in electric light at Baltimore, 
where on the wall each evening appearec 
first the shield of the city, then that of 
Maryland, followed by the C. E.. ‘for 
Christ and the Church,” and last. ‘‘The 
World for Christ." The spirit of Christ- 
ianity is all-inclusive, forgetting neither 
the near nor the far. 


Mr. Grose alluded to the peculiarity of 
the Silver Bay audience, in that it stood 
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for a note-book, and every speaker had to 
ask himself what he could contribute. He 
hoped to contribute an illustration and a 
thought. The thought was, Be a Mission- 
ary athome. ‘This was sigatibte to every 
Christian who, like Father Dyer, would see 
in every opportunity an obligation, and see 
every opportunity. 

Before adding to this thought, he wanted 
to introduce to their note-book a remarkable 
character—White Arm, a Crow Indian 
Chief. Hetold most effectively the story 
of the progress of White Arm from pagan- 
ism to Christianity, resulting in his trans- 
formation. ‘Fhe graphic picture of the 
saving power of the gospel made a deep 
impression. 

The speaker then pointed the thought 
first given, Be a Missionary. Begin with 
your near ngighbor. Is there a foreigner 
in your vicinity?) Make his acquaintance, 
show a human interest in him, and you will 
be surprised at his responsiveness. Don’t 
preach to the people about their lack of in- 
terest in missions, but inspire them by your 
own enthusiasm and spirit. Fill up with 
fresh and interesting facts from the home 
mission magazines, and inject the fresh 
items the prayer meetings. ‘To study 
about missions and learn how to organize 
mission study classes is well, but you must 
actually be a missionary in your own place 
in order to lead and influence and inspire. 


ad 
in attendance 144 


There. | were 
At the 


Congregational delegates. 


special session of these the chairman — 


was the| Rev. F. H. Means, of 
Winchester, Mass., and among the 
speakers were the Hon. S. B. Capen, 
Edward W. Capen, Rev. Dr. Charles 
7 myder,; Rev. 5S. Tead, Rev. 
George A. Hood, Harry Wade Hicks 
and Don O. Shelton, the five last 
named being secretaries of our 
denominational missionary societies. 
At the final Congregational denomi- 
national a ies the following reso- 


WHY SHOULD YOUNG PEOPLE BE 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


lutions were adopted as a working pol- 
icy for the coming fall and winter: 


Realizing the importance of increased 
vigor in our efforts to further the work of our 
Six societies, the Congregational delegates 
at Silver Bay Conference, July 21-30, 1905. 
resolve. 


first, that we will use our utmost en- 
deavor to stimulate among all the young 
people of our churches, the sense of re- 
sponsibility for denominational missionary 
work, by urging them, 

1. Tolearn about our missionaries and 
their fields of labor. 

2. To keep continually in remembrance 
in their prayers, the officers-of our boards, 
our missionaries and their fields. 

3. To give, under the guidance of God. 
with a definite purpose and plan, both of 
their substance and themselves. 

4. To realize that they are the recruiting | 
agencies for our six societies. 

Second, that in our district and local - 
work we make faithful use of the methods 
advocated by this conference, particularly: 

1. In organizing .a mission-study cam- 
paign, with normal classes at convenient 
centers, such campaign to be strengthened 
by personal visits of Silver Bay delegates 
to the churches in their vicinity. 

2. In securing as early in the fall as pos- 
sible, through the co-operation of Conter- 
ence and Union Committees, a prominent 
place upon their programs for *‘ For Young 
People and Missions.” 

3. By suggesting to the committees of 
Conferences and C. E. unions, the most 
effective ways of advertising, conducting 
and reporting the missionary sessions of 
their meetings. 

4. By calling attention tothe Missionary 
Institutes soon to be held in the larger 
centers, so that the attendance may be gen- 
eral, purposeful and prayerful. 

By choosing as delegates to next year’s 
eratetence at Silver Bay leaders or pro- 
spective leaders in the young people's 
Societies and Sunday Schools, and wher- 
ever possible those who will represent a 


large constituency of churches. 


INTERESTED IN 


HOME MISSIONS? 


By Rev. 


R. DeWitt 


Housatonic, Massachusetts 


ECAUSE whatever affects the 
well-being of our country 


should appeal to the heart of 
a patriot, and love of country is al- 


waysa noble and conspicuous charac- 


teristic of young people. 
Because youth loves adventure 
and the romance of Home Missions 
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YOUN 


is of thrilling interest in sacrifice, 
service, peculiar problems and the 
very pathos and needs of life. The 
masterpieces of fiction have nothing 
to compare with the romance of real 
life. and whether on the prairies, in 
the frontier, in mining camps, on the 
ranches, in the cities, in the swamps 
and glades on the coasts, in ships, 
in reservations, in slums, in munici- 
pal problems, in the assimilation of 
old-world peoples, in the status of 
the negro, inall economic questions 
the religious uplift of the people is one 


connected story of Christian en- 


deavor appealing to all, intensely 
interesting to all when they come to 
know it. 

Because the supreme benefit of 
studying the sacrificial spirit is that 
we come to imbibe it. Christian 
young people who want to quicken 
their religious feeling and the very 
passion of Christ and enthusiasm of 
humanity, will find inspiration in the 
study of Home Missions. If we live 
with the self-sacrificing and unselfish 
we become such ourselves. 

Because the interest in the king- 
dom of God elsewhere than in our 
own communities reacts upon Christ- 
lan purposes and makes us to be ‘‘al- 
ways abounding in the work of the 
Lord” in the places where God has 
placed our lives. We labor and 
faint not when we think of the 
fellowship of the work and _ the 
workers, and Home Missions makes 
us better Christians at home. Get 
young people interested in Christian 
work going on elsewhere, and you 
will pretty soon find them saying — 
‘“Why can’t we attempt something 
of the sort here.’ 


Because with the coming of an 


alien element to our land in such 


large numbers there is hardly a place 
in the country where a polyglot 
tongue is not heard. In our New 


England mill towns the opportunities 


Haven 
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for religious service are pressing and 
constant, if one would learn some 
one language well enough to speak it. 
Hereisa Polish weaver. I meet hun- 
dreds of them all the time on our vil- 
lage streets. I would like to visit him 
in his home and talk with him about 
Jesus Christ and congenial spiritual, 
educational, and _ social subjects. 
Alas! I cannot. My laundryman is 
a Chinaman and the other day as I 
went to get my weekly package of 
laundered things I took out my 
testament and read the beatitudes 
and the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
He had been partly Christianized, 
having come hither from New 
where he had attended a 
Methodist church. 
eagerly as I read in English while 
he ironed, and then hesaid: ‘‘I want 


to go back to China to tell them — 


over there what Jesus has done for 
your country.”’ Ah! there burned 
in the soul of that Chinaman a 
patriotic fervor. He loved his 


country and wanted to save it for - 


Christ. Why cannot the young 
people all over the land put their 
efforts into learning perfectly some 
new language, French, German, Po- 
lish, Russian, or what not, just for 
the practical religious uses such an 
acquisition might afford. 

Because the great work of Home 
Missions needs the youth. O, young 
man or young woman starting out 
in life, are you going to go in for a 
livelihood and for ‘‘success,’’ or for 
‘‘the good you may do” in the world ? 
If you are seeking a place to serve 
‘‘the present age’’ can you find one 
that would yield better spiritual re- 
turns than the home missionary field? 

Because the interest of all the 
young people in the work of Home 
Missions now is going to raise up an 
army of givers tomorrow, and this 


work needs support as wellas service, 


sympathy and prayer. 


He followed me | 
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HOME MISSIONARY HYMN 
by Rev. Joel Stone Ive: 


Secretary of The Misstonary Society ef Connecticut 


IWVho can utter the mighty acts of the Lord, or shou forth all Praise ‘gat 


God of our futhers hear our prayer. 
Accept the offering of our praise ; 
Command Thy blessing, grant Thy grace; 


Thy bénediction crown our days. 


\ 
Assembled in Thy courts to-day, 
The favored sons of honored sires. 
ln humble reverence here we vow 


To keep alive their altar fires. 


Poundations better than they knew 
Mohere deeply laid in generous soil. 
Rewards fur better than they dreamed 
gladly credit to therr tad. 


God's messengers trom seu to sect 
MH caved high the banner af the cross ; 
Great states, strong churches, patriot souls 


(th jov requite the Nation's loss. 


Proud of our Pilgrim heritage, 

Glad in the conquests fought and won, 
Hee tice the future confident— 

The victory ours through His dear Son, 


Duke Strect and Mendon are suggested tines. 
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‘WOMEN’S WORK AND METHODS 


The Woman Who Runs te 
Society 


all know her. Sometimes 
\ \ she is the faithful president, 
or hard-working secretary, 

or she is that other woman who 
wants the credit for everything; 
always the delegate, always on the 
reception committee; able, but ir- 
ritating. Personally, one feels sym- 


pathy for her. Why does she take 


so much upon herself? Because 
she has generally had to do so, 
to get work done. Is it not natu- 
ral that she should cling to her 
prerogatives, especially if she is 
growing old, and begins to see her- 
self superseded? It is none the less 
true that in a well-regulated assem- 
bly the will of the majority prevails, 
the rights of the minority are re- 
spected, and if any one woman 
‘‘runs’’ your society it is because 
some of its members are shirking 
their duty. To discuss a few in- 
stances: 

An incompetent or lazy officer 
holds over for several seasons be- 
cause ‘‘ Mrs. put her in,” and 
no one dares to make changes. 
Here the duty is plain. Vote for 
some one else, whether nominated 
or not, and do not be afraid of 
creating feeling by a split vote. 
There is more ‘‘ feeling’? now; more 
gossip behind the scenes than there 
is where women have learned to 
express themselves openly under 
parliamentary restraint. 

‘“But we never have a chance to 
vote differently. Every one is ex- 
pected to vote the nominating com- 
mittee’s ticket.’ 

Does it ever strike women that a 
vote is a serious thing, and not a 
mere matter of etiquette? Agitate 
for improvement. A formal ballot 
would be a good thing in your 
society. 


private. They say afterwards: 


‘*Contrary are called for, 
and you are contrary minded, but 
you let the moment pass because | 
you fear to be misunderstood. | 
Which is more important: that you ; 
should be understood or that you 
should be true to your convictions? 
Some one may be waiting tor your | 
example. 

‘‘Our president forgets to ask for | 
contrary minds.”’ 

This happens too often. Some 
one should remind her. | 

A president appoints a committee, 
and then gives them instructions | 


‘‘What was the use of a committee ? 
She had it all arranged beforehand.”’ 

It would surprise many a presi- | 
dent to learn that her office gives | 
her no such authority over commit- | 
tees. She may make suggestions, | 
but she may not act tor them 
without consulting them, nor decide 
things over their heads. If itisa 
nominating committee, she may not 
try to control the nominations, and 
she should scrupulously refrain from | 
wire-pulling for or against any other 
member. She is expected to be. 
strictly non-partisan, remembering 
that she is not the manager of the. 
society; she is the person who has. 
consented to efface herself, that 


business may be done in a regular. 


way. If more women would take 
this view of a presiding officer’ S 
duties it would be well. | 

When the election takes place it. 
is her business to see that it is con- 
ducted fairly, and she should never. 
scheme to deprive the minority (who, 
may be resisting from principle) of 
their right to vote. The writer has’ 
seen instances of this. 

‘‘But she wouldn't serve if she 
could not have things her own way.’ 

Do not judge your president by| 


her unguarded moments. Judge her 


by her best. She is probably as 
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anxious to do right as you are, but 
she has not met with the checks 
which men put upon one another 
when they exceed their powers. Say 
that you cannot support unparlia- 
mentary measures. Stick it out 
good-naturedly, and do not gossip. 
You will not be asked to serve on 
that committee again —or else you 
will, and for the same reason — be- 
cause you cannot be manipulated. 
The truth is that in its methods, 
and in its conduct of business, the 
average church society lags far be- 
hind other women’s organizations. 
This is one reason why women of 
ability: are seeking channels of effort 
outside of the church. It should be 
the aim of every new Officer to cor- 
rect this. Let them learn the limits 
of their powers, the rights of com- 
mittees, the laws which govern as- 
semblies. Let presidents strive to 
bring out the powers of others, in- 


stead of keeping too much power in. 


their own hands. When this has 


been done no one woman can con- 


trol the rest, for the spirit of true 
democracy will prevail. M. L. k. 


The above frank but kindly sug- 
gestions come from a lady of large 
experience in directing the mission- 
ary operations of women. She be- 
lieves, and believes rightly, that the 
only way of doing a thing well is to 
do it rightly and that however un- 
important to some may seem the 
matter of rules and regulations, the 
ultimate success of any society de- 
pends upon the correctness of its 
management. Parliamentary rules 
are meant for a safeguard, and no 
woman’s society having a desire to 
live and work in harmony and peace 
and with a certainty of success 
can afford to disregard its constitu- 
tional rights and safeguards. ~ 

Possibly the remarks of ‘‘ M. L. 
Kk.” may suggest doubts, inquiries 
and some differences of opinion. 
We invite all who feel moved either 
to commend or amend her senti- 
ments as expressed, to feel free so to 
do through the pages of this depart- 
ment. 


Success 
To the E:ditor of the Home Misstonary: 


If you can spare a little space in 
the Woman's Department, I should 
like to say that the State Home 
Missionary Union of Missouri at its 
annual meeting in April last, com- 
pleted the endowment fund of $25,- 
ooo for the chair of the Dean of 
Women in Drury College at Spring- 
field, Missouri. We have _ been 
working at this for several years 
and its completion is the cause of 
great rejoicing since it now leaves 
us free to use all our energy upon 
the regular missionary work. We 
are very proud of Drury College. 


It is truly a beacon light in this 


southwest region. 
Mrs. Moses T. RUNNELS, 
President. 


The Home Missionary Union of 
Missouri has earned the warmest 
congratulations of its friends and of 
all friends of Home Missions. This 
society is a church-planting and 
not a college-planting society. The 
relations between the two are so 
close that it is impossibie to draw 
any line between them and equally 
so to raise any barrier. The church 
is a feeder to the college and the 
college is a feeder to the church and 
together they are mighty factors in 
the Christian civilization of America. 
The history of Home Missions is 
eloquent on every page with the 
absolute truth of this statement. 
Drury College itself is a legitimate 


fruit of home missionary effort. 


The women of Missouri have proved 
themselves loyal to home missions 
in this splendid effort and its now 
glorious success. We offer hearty 
congratulations and as one success 
paves the way to another we con- 
fidently believe that it has entered 
upon a line of achievement which is 
to result in large spiritual benefit to 
the home missionary interests of the 
state.—EbD. 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS 


é 


| 


APPOINTMENTS 


May, 190s. 


Not in commission last vear. 

Bliss, Francis C., Velva, N. Dak.; Blood, Charles 
R., Douglas Wyo. be 

Countryman, Asa, Binger, Okla. 

Evans, H. M., Bevier, Mo. 

Field, Frederic A., Eagle Rock, Cal. 

Garvin, H. C., Jennings, Okla.; Gasque, Wallace. 
Gilmore, Ga. 

Hannan, W. H., Dunning and Halsey, Neb.; Hol- 
ford, David, Douglas, Alaska. ) 

Lewis, Frank C., Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Moody, Edward J., El Reno, Okla. 

Olsen S., Deering, Pilgrim and Pioneer, N. Dak. 

Rowan, William L., Coilbran, Colo. 

Sealey, H. J., Atlanta, Ga.; Swanson, C. J., Waver- 
ly, Neb. | 
Re-commisstoned, 

Albrecht, George F., Minneapolis, Minn.; Andrew- 
son,, S. M., Winona, Minn. 

Bayne, John J., Geddes, S. Dak.; Bliss, Edwin M., 


D. D., Sanford, Fla.; Bohn, Nels J., Bagess, Minn.; . 


Burgess, Edward J., Hennessey, Okla.; Burrill, Ar- 
thur S., Birmingham, Ala.; Byrons, E. H., New 
Smyrna and Oak Hill, Fla. 

Champlin, O. P., Oriska , N. Dak.; Crabtree, Allan, 
Sherman, Texas; Cross, W. H., Paso Robles,Cal.; 
Curtis, Norman R., Pueblo, Colo. 

Dawson, William T., Armour, S. Dak.; DeBarritt, 
A., Cienfuegos, Cuba.; Dinsmore, Andrew A., Mt. 
Dora and Tangerine, Fla. : 

Egerton, Thomas R., Pendleton, Oregon; Evans, 

.M., Okarche, Okla.; Everley, M. M.; Moreno and 

vakeview, Cal. 

Farren, W.D., Flagler, Thurman, Arriba, Fondis 
and Ramah, Colo.; Fulgham, Philip O., Shipshewana 
and Ontario, Ind.; Futch, J. M.. Taylor, Fla. 

Gavlik, Andrew, Duquesne, Pa.; Goff, Edward N., 
Linwood, St. Louis, Mo. 


Haggquist, Frank G.. Wood Lake and Doctors: 
Lake, Wis.; Halbersleben, Henry C., Palisade, Neb.,. 
Healey, William S., Helena, Mont.; Herbert, Eben; 
Thayer, Mo.; Hess, John L., Cortez, Colo.; Hoy, Miss. 
Jeannie, Otis, Colo. : 

Jelinek, Joseph, Milwaukee, Wis. 

‘Kirchner, A. F. C., Granby, Mo. 

Lindholm, Lambert ‘T., Plainfield, N. J.; Locke, J.. 
F., Round Prairie, Minn. 

McCallie, Thomas S., Chattanooga, Tenn.; McCoy,* 
Clifford C., Vinton, La.; McCoy, Robert C., Bundick 
and Indian Village, La.; Mason, James D., Water-~ 
ville and Morristown, Minn.; Merrick, Solomon G.,: 
Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 

Newton, H. E., Lindale, Ga.; Noble, Mason, Lake 
Helen, Fla.; Noyes, Joseph C., Brewster, Neb. 

Okerstein, J. F., General Missionary in Minn. . 

Paine, Samuel D., Melbourne, Fla.; Peyton, Frank,’ 
Cashion, Okla. 

Randalls, Walter M., Minesville, Pa.; Ray, George 
W., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Richards. James M., New 
Castle, Colo., Richards, William J., Coaldale, Pa.;’ 
Robertson, (;eorge, Mentone, Cal.; Rowan, William L., 
Collbran, Colo. 3 

Saunders. Harry L., Sparks, Okla.; Seccombe, Sam-. 
uel H., Gage, Okla.; Seeley, William T., Bethel and > 


Bloomington, Cal.; Simpkin, Peter A., Salt Lake 


City. Utah, Stutson. H. H. Biwabik, Minn. 

Thacker, Joseph, Los Angeles, Cal.; Thompson, 
Thomas, Worthing, S. Dak.; Tillman, William H., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Townsend, Stephen J., Avon Park, Fla. 

Weatherwax, Franklin W., West Palm Beach, Fla.: 
Wells, Mrs. Alice S., Perry, Okla.; Whalley, John,,. 
Frankfort, S. Dak.; Wickes, Emerson G., Pomona, 
Fla.; Willett, George, San Louis Obispo, Cal.; Wil- 
liams, David T., Blossburg, Pa.; Williams, William J.. 
Rosedale and Wasco, Cal.; Woodruff, *P. G.,General 
Missionary in Fla. 


RECEIPTS. 
May, 1905. ~ 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Societies, 
see pages 145-9. 
MAINE—$17. 39. | 


9 

Bath, Winte street, §.28; East Baldwin, S. 5. 

Easter offering, .81; Garland, S. S., 1.00; Kennebunk, 5. 

S. Easter offering, 5.30; Park. Mrs. F. J. Pendleton, 
.50; South Gardiner, S. S., 1.50. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—$s88.91, of which legacies, $73. 58. 

F. C. I. and H. M. Union of N. H., Miss A. A. McFar- 


Bristol, towards L. Mp. of Mrs. F. Bingham,..-.-- 10 
332 


Dover, 1st, S. S., 96.28; Hancock, 1.75; Hollis,-A Friend: 
4; Keene, rst. 50; S. S. Primary Dept.. 9; Meriden, 3.50; 
Milford, Estate of A. C. Crosby, 42.06; Estate of Mrs. 
NG B. Harris, 31.52; Peterboro, Union, 9.55; Temple, S. 
+9 Q-25. 
VERMONT—$663.64; of which legacy. $625. 
Bennington Centre, Old rst, 15.50; C.. 
Easter offering, 6.10; Springfield, 15.04;  erseas 
Mrs. J. G. Allen, 2; White River Junction, Estate of R. 


C. A. Latham, 625. | 
MASSACHUSETTS—3o,411.41; of which legacies, 


go4.61. 

Mass. H. M. Soc. by Rev. J. Coit, Treas., 1,000, by 
request of donors, 99.99; Allston, S. S., 6.94; Boston, 
Estate of Mrs. E. W Wingate, 342.65. H. Fisher, 
250; Brockton, A Friend, 3; Dedham, M. C. Burgess, 10; 
Dorchester, E. H. Sharp. 25; Harvard, Evan. C. E., 5; 
Holbrook, Winthrop, so; Hopkinton, 16.83; Hyannis, ro. 36; 
Interlaken, A Friend, 10; Ipswich, Estate of A. A. 
Coburn, 161.21; Ludlow, Mrs. W. M. Ayres, 1; Middle- 


boro, C. E. rst, 5; Monson, S. S., 2.37; Newburyport, S. B.; 
Chute, 1; Newton Highlands, 25; North Bellerica, Mrs. E. 
R. Gould. 18; Norton, Trin., 56.38; Oxferd, ist, A Friend, 
10; Pittsfield, 1st. Ch. of Christ, 63.46, Mrs. H. P. A. 
Campbell, 4; Plymouth, Pilgrimage, 10.62; Quincy, B. 
T. Belcher, 20; Rowley, 4.95; Roxbury, Mrs. A. C, 
Thompson, 25, Mrs. M. E. C. Moore, 5; Royalston,> 
Estate of Emily B. Ripley. 4,750; Rutland, N. I. Sar- 
gent, 5; Salem, T'ab., 30; Shelburne Falls, 62; Somerset, 
F. A. Morrill, 10; Somerville. W. H. Hodgkins, 25; 
Southampton, 35.22; South Deerfield, Mrs. L. M. Smith, 
5; Spencer, C. N. Prouty, 25; Springfield, Legacy of 
Mary A. Kellogg, 500 Faith, 46.43, Miss I. E. Strong, 
5, North, 50, South, Mrs. C. F. Hobart, 10, Mrs. L. 
Andrews, 5. Mrs. A. Bradley, 2. J. H. Clarke, 5s, 
Mrs. R. W. Rice, 50; Stockbridge, Mrs. M. |. Pitkin, 1; 
Sudbury, Estate of H. S. D. Rice, 1,150.75; Ware, H. E. 
Marsh, 6; Warren, W. P. Robbins, 1; Webster, Mrs. A. 
B. Church, 1, F. L. Upham,1; West Brookfield, C. T. 
Huntington, 10; Westfield, rst, Mrs. L. E. Kingsley; 
s, 2nd, 25; West Medford, Miss S. J. Blanchard, 5; West 
Newbury, rSt, 3.25; Winchendon, C. E., 5; Woburn, Mrs. 
M. A. Millett, 1; Worcester, Mrs. R. P. Beaman, s, 
Miss A. J. Bradley, 25, Dr. C.Crisand, 5, Mrs. W. H. 
Cowan, 1, Dr. J. Garst, 25, J. Logan, 25, H. R. Sin- 
clair, 1, A. L. Smith, 10, A helper, 20. 


Woman’s H. M. Association(of Mass. and Rhode Island) » 
Miss L. D. White, Treas., for Salary Fund, 216. 
RHODE ISLAND—$217.50; of which legacy, $207. f 
Rhode Island H. M. Soc., J. William Rice, Treas., .50; 
Pawtucket, Estate of Hugh McCrum, 207, Providence, 
M. E. Torrey, ro. 
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CONNECTICUT—$3,1:3. 

Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J. S. Ives, 183. me Abing- 
ton, 7; Ansonia, 32. ba. German, C. E., 4, A Friend, 10; 
Baltic, D. E. Allen, 1, Mrs. T. B. Barber, 4; Berlin, |. 
Hovey, eee L. C. Hubbard, 5, H. E. Savage and 
family, 16; J. Smith, 1; Black Rock, Mrs. M. B. 
Woodruff, 25; -athiy-er H. G. Harrison, ro; Bridgeport, 
G. H.|Beard, 10; Q. Merwin, 10; C. M. Minor, 10; P. 
M. Beers, 5; L. Scovill, 2; Mrs. P. Gabriel, 1; F. H. 
Parvo) 17 J. S. Wooster, 2; W. F. Gerrish. 1; A 
Friend: 1; Mrs. C. H. Studley, 1; F. M. Wootton, 1; 
N. H. Hoyt, 5; I. Quittmyer, 5, E Marsh, 1; H. E. 
French, 5; D. E. Marsh,s; Mrs. A. H. Boardman, 17; 
Miss M. L. Dimond, 10; M. ‘Hovey, 
Kellogg, 25; E. W. Marsh, 100; W. E. Phillips, s; S. 
Swan, 25; A Friend, 2; Bristol, rst, 32.56; 1st to const. 
Miss H. M. Peck an Hon. L. M., so; S. P.. Barthol- 


omew, to; N.L. Brewster, 1; Canaan, Mrs. F.C. Eddy,1o; 


Cheshire, 42.75; Chester, 22.28; Primary S.S.,'5; Mrs. T.A. 
Clarke, 1; Mrs. A. L. Smith, s; Chaplin, Mrs. J. Vv. 
Crosby, 2; Clarks Corner, F. W. Martin, 10; Connecticut, 
A friend of Home Missions, os Cromwell, 42.62; Dan- 
bury, G. McArthur 25; W. ‘: Rider, 10; Danielson, M. 
E. Day, 5:8. Hall and friends, 15; Derby, F. Brad- 
ley. s; East Hampton, \. H. Conklin, 5; R. S. White, 
50; East Hartford, rst. S. S. Adult Dept. -. 19; South, 
16.40; Ellington, Mrs. J. T. Kimball, 10; Essex, F. 
Tiffany, 25; Fairfield, Miss C. E. Betts, 5; Farmington, 
S. S., 10; Glastonbury, Miss A. M. Goodrich, 25; H. 
Roser, 1; Granby, Mrs. C. B. Wells, 1; Griswold, D. A 

G si 5} Groton, 17.28: Guilford, E. J. Chapman, oe Ms. 
C. G. Elliott, 1.10; Hartford, (;lenwood C. 
Lakeville, G. BK. Burrall, ro; Lebanon, 1st, 17.60; Meriden, 
Mrs. H.|W. Seip, 1: Middlefield, C. E.. 9. 15; IL A. Mills, 
25; Middletown, rst, Ladies H. of Soc., 43; Naugatuck, 
1st, 35; New Britain, So. Ch_S.S..12; A Lewis, 25; 
Mrs.S.A.Strong, 25; New Haven, 203 United, 400; Yale 
Coll., Ch. of Christ, ro add’l; F. W. Pardee. one ry 
10} New London, Friend in First, 10; New Milford, E. S. 
Green 25; Mrs. E. S. Green, 2s, Mrs. G. Northrop, 
3; New Preston Village, C.F., 2.04; Norfolk, A Friend, 3 
A Friend, 1; Northfield, 6.85: No. Stonington, Mrs. J. D 
Avery, 5; North Woodstock, Mrs. G. Morse and Mrs. H. 
F. Hyde, 2; Norwalk, S. E. Lockwood, 1; Norwich, 
Park, 206.46; Mrs. Aiken, 2 25; Mrs. Caulkin. 1; G. R. 
Hyde, 10; Norwich Town, Mrs. H. H. Smith, 5; Mrs. E. 
P. Wattles, 25; Life Member, 20; Oxford, Mrs. E. M. 
Limburner, 28.50; Pequabuck, Mrs. N. E. Moody, 1; 
Mrs. W. Scott, 10; Ww. sey mour, ro: 
Rockville, F. M. Brigham. s; E.S. Mead. 
37-97; W.| B. H. M.. 12.30; Saugatuck, S. “oy 6; Sherman, 
30; So. Britain, Mrs. A, S. Canfield, 1; Southbury, 1st, 
2.75; ist. S. S.. 20.49; So. Norwalk, Mrs. N. 
E. Gleason, 1; W. Miss. -\ssoc. 15; Stafford Springs, 
44.98; Stockbridge. C. P. Wells, 2; Stratford, S.S. ro: 
Suffield, S. S., 20; Taftville, Ca. and .S.: 
12; Thompson, R. O. Paine, 5; Wallingford, S. E. 
Bishop. 253 West Hartford, C. <A. Colton, 
F. H. Mix, 1; Westport, J. D. Bourger, 1; Wilton, Miss 
>. Chmstodk. 5; Woodbury, C. W. Kirtland, 25; Mrs. 
H. F. Gibson, r. 


Woman’s H. M. oe Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, Treas., 
53 Glastonbury, L.. A. S.. 30; Hartford, rst, 
Y. M. Circle, 108; So. 2nd Aux.. 72; Hartford, 
Ave., ©. Ej. ts; Kensington, Mrs. L. J. 
Peck, special, 10; Mrs. S. A. Hart, Ladies H. M. Soc. 
toconst. Miss C. M. Baur an Hon. L. M., 50; Milford, 
Plymouth, Friends, 5; New Britain, So., 41.56; Jr. Cc. 
E., 8; New Canaan. Jr. C. E., 81; New Milford, rst, 43.50: 
So. Windsor, ‘‘White Guards,” 2: So. Britain, Aux., 
12.253 37.28; Ir. C. E. 


NEW YORK— $875 
Brooklyn, % neg Ladies Aid Soc., 50; Ch. of the 


Pilgrims, 5. S., 10; Park Ave. S.S. Branch of Tomp- 
kins Ave., 20; W Saat’ dae 24 Ave. S.S., Branch of 
Clinton Ave., 10; H Eiart. 3: G:C. Stebbins, 10} 
Buffalo, Mrs. E. C. Sibley, 10; Clifton Springs, F. W. 
Spaulding, 20; Fairport, A. M. Loomis, 10; Greene, rst, 
9.18; New York City, Mrs. L. B. Banks, 1; Mrs. S. F. 
Blodget, 20; Miss F. R. Smith, 1o; A Friend, .25; 
Nyack, A Friend, s; Otisco Valley, Mrs. M. J. Frisbie. 
10; Phenix, C. E. Hutchinson, 5; Poughkeepsie, rst. 16; 
G. Dudley, 20; Riga, 1st, S. S. Easter offering, 8.41; 
Riverhead, Sound Ave.. 25.18; Rocky Point, C.E., 3; 
Seneca Falls, rst, 9; White Plains, S. Holden, Jr., to. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, cp hg J. Pearsall, Treas. 
Binghamton, 1st, 35, Brooklyn, Tompkins Ave. 


-$oc., Mrs. 


MISSIONARY 


Chapin, 303 Central, L. B. and H. 

Lewis Ave. Earnest Workers, Oo: 

B Ave, fr. 

Greene, M 56; Jamesport, L 12; Mor- 

risville, L. S., 9; Jr. C. E., 2; Warsaw, to eo Mrs. - 
Bishop an Hon. L. .M.. , 50; Pulaski, ro. Total 574.5 


M. Soc., 28s: 
Clinton Ave. 


| NEW JERSEY —$489.05.! 


Newark, rst, 19.05; Westfield, 320." 


Woman’s H. M. Unionof the N. J. Assoc., Mrs. G. A. L. 
Merrifield, Treas.; Montclair, rst, 150. 


PENN SYLVANIA—$1,067. 


Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Blossburg, Welsh, a 


Cambridge Springs, 1st, 1.000; Du Bois, Swedes, 3; Mead- 
ville, J. T’. Stem, - 253 Pittsburg, South Side Puritan, ae 
Swedes, 5. 


Woman’s Missionary Union,’ Mrs. D. Howells, Treas.; 
Meadville, Park Ave., 25. 


MARYLAND—$16. 66. 
Baltimore, 16.66. 
VIRGINIA—$8. 50. 
Falls Church, 8.50. 
NORTH CAROLINA-—$->. 
Kings Mt., Lincoln, 2. 
Sycamore, Womble Chapel and Powersville, Allen's 
Chapel, 3. 
ALABAMA—36.67. 
Received by Rev. A. T. Clarke, Calera. 45c. Thorsby, 
22. 
FLORIDA—$31. 50. 
New Smyrna and Oak Hill, 15; Westville and ceeson 
Carmel, 1.25. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. <A. Lewis, Treas; 
Daytona, Aux. , 10; Interlachen, 5. 5. Easter offering, 


5-25; 15-25. 
OKLAHOMA—335. 22. 
El Reno, 5.02; Lawnview, 6.67; Sparks, Plymouth, 6; 
Wellston, 1st, 17.53. 
NEW MEXICO—$rs. 15. 
Gallup, Spanish, 4.25; Los Ranchos de hints: 10.90. 


TENNESSEE—$z. so. 
Bon Air, G. H. Post, 2.50. 


OHIO—-$532.85. 
Prederickeburg, C. E.,.1; Gomer, Welsh, to const. R. 
A. Jones an Hon. lL. M., 40.50; Olmsted, and, 12.35. 


INDIANA—$34.95. 
Received by Rev. 
Mrs. S. Morey, 5s. 
Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. D. Davis, Treas.; 
Angola, S. S., 5; Jr. C. , 6; Ft. Wayne, S. S., 10: 
Indianapolis, No. C. E., 1. 8s; Porter, Ladies Aid 5s; 
27.85. 
ILLINOIS—$75.00; of which legacy, $so. oo. 
Buda, Estate of J. IT’. Hyde, 50; Chicago, H. M. 


E. D. Curtis, Elwood, 2.10; Lowell, 


Dickson, 25. 


MISSOURI—$4o. 19. 
Kansas City, Rev. F. 1. Johnston, 5; St. Louis, L. M. 


Brown, 25; Springfield, Pilgrim, ro. ro. 


MICHIGAN—%2.7 
Lansing, Estate of J. W. Childs, 2,70. 


WISCONSIN—$13 


Clintonville, “Seand. Bethlehem, 9.32; Ekdall, Scand. 
2.25; Glenwood, Swedes, 1.50. 


IOWA—343.65. 
Dubuque, 1st, C. E., 
Minden, 26.18; C. E., 4.72. 


MINNESOTA—$331.96. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, D. D., Belgrade, ;; 
Brownton, S. S., 3.20; Madison, 11.15; Minneapolis, First, 
S. S., 35; Fremont Ave., 36.20; Plymouth, 7s; 
Rochester, 35.98; Staples, 2.2;; Total 203.78. 


Ellsworth, 15: Hancock, 5.50; Kasota, Swedes, 3: 
Lamberton, 5; Minneapolis, sth Ave.. so; sth Ave 
S. S., 14.10; 38th St., 810; Twin Valley, 1st, 2.25; 
Walker, 14.52; Walnut Grove, 5.71; Winona, L. O. 
Stevens, 


4:75; Long Creek, Welsh, 38; 
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| 

Burwell, Thank Ortering, 43.35; Butte and Naper, 
German, 6; Cortland, 9.90; Eureka, 4.25; Palisade, 25; 
Germantown, (rerman. 7.50; Hemingford, 3; Inland, 
German, 9; Omaha, rst, 2.61; Santee, Pilgrim, 16.02; 
Syracuse, 7.30. | 


Neb. H. M. Soc. by Rev. L. Gregory, Treas.; Aurora, 
23.85; Dodge, s; Exeter, 53.52; S. S., 8.28; Genoa, 40; 
Hastings, 24; Hay Springs, A Friend, 1; Lincoln, 25; 
Paisley, 7.45; Pierce, 36.55; Plymouth, 8; Rokeby, 9.28: 
Spring View, ysses, 3.23; Valpariso, Ethel 
Hood, tr. | Total 257.41 


NORTH DAKOTA—323. 20. | | 
Buchanan, 5; Crary, 1St, 15; Dawson and Tappan, 3; 
Ellis, :st, Williston, C. E. Easter offering, 4 20. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—3324.08. 7 

Ashton, W. H. M. U.. 3.65; Athol, 13.35; Brookings, 
S. S. Goodale, 2; Eureka, (german. 37.50; Frankfort, 
7; Lake Henry, 5; Lake Preston, 6.25; Lebanon, 1.58; Loga 
and Lebanon, 4.45; Mitchell, 10.@;_Oacoma, 10.50; Sout 
Shore, 1.10; Valley Springs, Webster;-5 


otal 2.1 


Woman’s H. M. Union by Mrs. A. Loomis, Treas., al 


work, 190; Alaska, 11.50; Cuba, rr.50. 


COLOR ADO— $410. 38. | 
Received by Rev. H. Sanderson, Denver, Assoc. 3.40; 
Western Assoc. 3.06. | Total 6.46 
Colorado City, 1.25; Hillside, 2.50. 


Woman's H| M. Union, Miss I. M. Strong, Treas.; 
Boulder, 22.50; Colorado Springs, rst. 55; Crested Butte, 
50; Denver, Plymouth, Thank offering, 51.17; rst, 25; 
3rd, 8; Eaton, 30; Greeley, 17; Hayden, 15; Montrose, 10; 
Morth Denver, 3.50; Platte Valley, 5; Pueblo, rst, 12.50; 
Pilgrim Ch.. 9.35; Ladies, 19.30; Telluride, rz.15; Trin- 
idad, Mrs. S. Bb. Pickett, deceased, 50. 


WYOMING —$;8. 30: | 
Wyoming Assoc., Woman's Missionary Soc., 12.30; 
Sheridan, 25.45. | 


Total 400.67 


UTAH—$418.00. 


Los Angeles, Eastside, 7.80; Rev. : 
Pasadena, Lake Ave., 14; Rialto, Miss L. Oliver, 2; 


Salt Lake City, rst, 418. 


IDAHO—$57. 


75. | 
New Plymouth, Plymouth, 8.50; Nora, Swedes. 4.75; 


Pocatello, 1st, 44.50. | 
CALIFORNIA—$o6. 18. 


Received by Rev. J. L. Maile; Claremont, S. S.. 8.68;, 
H. P. Case, 


Total 37.43 

Bakersfield, Miss M. W. Buss, 15; Etiwanda, 20; San. 

‘Bernardino, rSt, 23.70. 4 
OREGON—$1 13.60. 


Beaver Creek, (serman, 5; New Era, German, 2; Hood, 
iew, 1; Portland, Highland, 10.20; Sunnyside, 20;, 
Miss. Soc., 20; Salem, 5.50; Tualatin, r. | 


Woman’s H. M. Union, by Mrs. C. ©. Clapp, Treas.. 
16.90; Portland, 1st, 30; Sherwood, 2. Total 18.90 


WASHINGTON —$78. 42. 


Wash. Home Miss. Soc., by H. B. Hendley, Treas.; 


Seattle, Edgewater. 5.05; Spokane, Westminster, 50.50; 
Three Lakes, 5.10; Wallula, 1.22. 
™* Aberdeen, Swedes 3.55; Seattle, rst, German, 8; Walla 
Walla, German Zion, 5. | 


Total 61.87 


JAPAN—$1.00. 
Yokohama, Ir. A. D. H. Kelsey, 1. 
R 
MAY RECEIPTS. 
Contributions .. $11,261.12 

$19,124.08 
Interest 317.00 


APPOINTMENTS 


June, 1905. 


tn commission last year. 


Bliss, Francis C., Velva, No. Dak.; Bodine, J. E., 
Hastings, Okla.; Brunk, William R., Chipney, Fla. 

Champlin, Oliver P., Oriska, No. Dak. 

Davis, Willliam C., Olymphant, Pa.; Dick, Guy L., 
West Lake, Idaho. | 

Eggieston, F. O., Waubay and Estelline, So. Dak. 

Foley, R. W., Meta and vicinity, Mo. 

Haines, Oliver S., Anglin, Wash.; Hewson, Earl, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Holbrook, Ira A., Guthrie. Okla. 

Johnson, F. L., Concord, Ga. 

Kilian, Miss Anna, Stockdale and Charleroi, Pa. 

Lamb, William A., Hoschton, Ga.; Ludlow, T. V., 
Minneha and Newalla, Okla. 

McGarity, Kobert S., Hoschton, Ga.; Mercel, Miss 
Ellen, Pa. | 

Owens, J. F., Lovejoy, Ga. 

Perkins, Mrs. Eliza B., Breckenridge, Okla. 

Richardson, David A., Minneapolis, Minn. : 

Schwab, Elias T., Kansas City, Mo.; Sealey, H. J., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Stanton, George S., Bearhead, Fla. 

Turner, Benjamin R., Independence, Okla. 

Wilder, Philip E., Naylor, Ga.; Worrall, William B., 
Anadarka, Ft. Cobb,Cottonwood and Apache, Okla. 

Young, Arthur (+., Colfax and Abercrombie, No. 
Dak.: Young, Harry W., Index, Wash. 


Re-conimissioned. 


Alderson, John, Winfred, So. Dak.; Anderson, Oscar 
L., Marysville, Wash.; Asadoorian, Avedis M., Iro- 
poe’ So. Dak.; Arnold, William A., Washongal, 

ash. 
__ Baker, George, Edison, Wash.; Baker, W. H., Bon- 
ifay, Ga.; Barnes, Alice S. N., Columbus, Mont.; Bar- 
nett, John H., Indianapolis. Ind.:Bekeschus, Edward, 
Alexander. Kan.; Bixby, William S.. Leavenworth, 
Wash.; Blackburn, John F., General Missionary in 
Ga.; Blackwell, William, Colville, Wash.; Blomberg, 


Carl R. A., Glenwood. Wis.; Bown, Frank A., Spring- 
field, Mo.; Brewer, William F., General Missionary 
in Ga.; Bushell, Richard, Black Diamond, Wash. 

Carden, William J., Atlanta, Ga.: Carlson, August 
T., East Orange, N. J.; Carmichael, Neil, Myers Falls 
and Bossburg, Wash.; Carroll, W. I.. Dallas, Texas; 
Childs, Lucas S., Pleasant View, Okla., Clark, Allen, 
Pomeroy, Wash.; Clarke, Charles F., Cheney, Wash.; 


Conard, W. J., Backus and Hackensack, Minn.; Cook, 
Ezra A.. Big Timber, Mont. Cooke, William H., 
Steilacoom, Wash.; Cooley, Canfield T., Mullan, 
Idaho. 


Davis, William V., Robinson, Utah; Day, Richard 
C., South Bend, Wash.; Donat, Joseph, Stockdale, 
Pa.; Doty, Micajah. Carthage, So. Dak.; Dyke, 
Thomas, Aten and Crofton, Nebr. f 

Earl, James, Browntown and Stewart, Minn.; Eng- 
lund, Theodore, Plainfield, N. J.; Engstrom, Alfred 
P., Minneapolis, Minn.; Essig, William F., Walla 
Walla, Wash. | | 

Farr, John T., Columbus, Ga.; Fleming, Moses G., 
Middletown, Hartwell and Danielsville, Ga.; Flook, 
Jacob. Kearney, Neb.; ee ee C., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Frazce, John H., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Gilbert, Thomas H., Sandy. Utah; Graham, J. M., 
General Missionary in Ala.; Graham, W. H., Powers- 
ville, Ga.; Graham, Robert N., Center, Nebr.; Green, 

. F., Corvallis, Ore.; Greenlees, Charles A., Trini- 
dad, Colo.; Grosz, John D., Loveland, Colo. 

Haddam, James F., Doerum, Ga.; Haecker, M. C. 
Chickasha, Ind. Ter.; R., Lake City, 
Minn.; Harris, Ransom C., Ten Broeck, Ala.; Harris, 
Thomas B., Ft. Valley, Ga.; ene Lars. N., 
Maple Valley, Wis.; Heghin, Samuel S., Gettysburg, 
So. Dak.; Herbert, one h, Nachez, Wash.; Gill, 
Thomos H., Ferndale, ash.; Hindley. Harry B., 
Tacoma, Wash.; Hindley, William J., Spokane, Wash.; 
Horne, Gideon, ae Ga. 

Ibanez, Jose M., El Paso, Texas; Ireland, Edwy S., 
Lopez Island, Wash. : 
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Jamarik, Paul, Elmdale, Minn.; James, B. B., Balti-~ 


more, Md.; Jefferies, John, Minersville, Nebr.; John- 
son, Henry W., West Duluth, Minn.; Johnson, Willy 
N., Long Beach, Wash.: Johnston, Frank L., Kansas 
City, Mo.: Jones, Hugh W., Delta, Pa. 

King, Christopher C., Lawrenceville, Ga.; King, 
Willet D., Omaha, Nebr.; Kranshaar, Fred. J., Traer 
d Herndon, Kan.; Kuhl, E. P., Brainerd, Minn. 

Leeds, Paul, Kinder, La.; Lewis, J. M.. White Sal. 
mon, Wash.; Lindsley, Edwin Y. Mills, Minn.; 
Locke, Robert L., Cedartown, (: . Luke, Joshua C.., 
Carbondale, Pa.; Lyle, Andrew J., (cee, Ga. 

Mack, Charles A., Wyndemere, No. Dak.; Mason, 
Charles E., Mountain Home, Idaho; Matthews, James 
T., Plymouth, Pa.; Meeker, Jacob E., Eldon, Mo.; 
Mercer. Henry W.. Bellevue, Wash.; Miller, Henry 
G., White Oaks, New Mex.; Miller, Willie G., Dor- 
cas, Fla.; Moya, Jesus M., Ranchos de Atrisco, New 
Mex.; Musgrove, George N., Redondo Beach, Cal. 

Nelson, Andrew G., Chandlers Valley, Pa.; Nelson, 
A. P., General Missionary in Minn., Western Wis. 
and No. Dak.; Newton, H. E., Lindale, and Aragon, 
Ga.; Newton, William H., General Missionary in 
Ala.; Newquist, Karl, General Missionary in No. 
Dak. and Western Wis.; Nicholls, Richard D.,Kalama, 


Wash.; Nickerson, Roscoe S., Vernal, Utah; Noyce, 


George T., Trenton, Nebr. 
Ohleen, J. P., Aberdeen, Wash.; Olson, Anton, 
Swanville, Minn.; Owen, William H., Paynesville, 


nn. : 
Packard, N.L.,General Missionary in Nebr.; Painter, 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


Harry M., Almira, Wash.; Parker, Lyman B., Sul- 
hur, Ind. Ter.; Parks, Avery G., Circuit, Minn.; 
eterson. John, Michigan City, Ind.; Peterson, Samuel, 

Culdrum, Minn.; Philbrook, Charles E., Sylvan. 

Wash. 3 
Quattlebaum, Wilkes H., 

Chapel. Ga. 

Reid, D. H., General Missionary and Evangelist in 
Wash.; Robbins, Anson 'H., Kee Heights, So. Dak.; 
Robinson, Charles W., Ashton and Athol, So. Dak. 
Ruddock, C. A., Lamberton, Minn. ; 

Samuel, Benjamin, McHenry, No. Dak.; Sherman, 
Newton, Addison, Nebr.; Slater, Sheldon, Hesper, 
No, Dak.; Smith Frank N., Tekoa, Wash.; Smith, 
Green N., Baxley, Ga.; Smith, William, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Smith, Z. H., Willow Lakes and Petrodi, So. 
Dak.; Stanton, J. B.. Denver. Colo.; Stover, William 
B., Alva., Okla.; Swanson, Charles, Waverly, Nebr.: 

Taylor, Horace J., Anacortes, Wash.; Thayer, O. F.. 
San Jacinto, Cal.; Thompson, Ole, Clintonsville, 
Wis.; Tillman, William H., Atlanta. Ga. 

Vavrina, Vaclar, St. Louis, Mo.; Vining, Roscoe W.., 
Susquehanna, Pa. 

Walker, H. E., Havana, Cayuga and Rutland, No. 
Dak.; Wells, Charles W., Cathlamet, Wash.; White- 
head, John W., North Rome, Ga.; Williams, Starr C., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Winslow, Jacob. Interlachen, Fla.; 
Woodcock, Thomas J.. Elk Point. So. Dak.; Woods, L. 
L., Brighton Beach. Wash.; Wrigley, Francis, Gar- 
vin, Minn. 

Zercher, Henry J.. Kennewick, Wash. 


Seville and Asbury 


RECEIPTS 


June, TyO5- 


For account of receipts by State Auxiliary Sccteties, 
Page 145-9. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—$2.536; of which legacy, $2.500. 

Contoocook, A Friend, 25; Epping, Dea. G. S. Thomp- 
son, 5; Manchester, Estate of Alvin Pratt, 2,500; Mrs. 
M: D. French, 1; Troy, W. F. Lowe, s. 


VERMONT—$874.45. 

East Hardwick, %o.17; 
Peaoham, 34.55: Sharon, Rev. 
Springfield, addl., 5. - 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. C. H. Thompson, Treas., 
2; Ascutneyville, 5; Barnet, 6; Barre, Ladies’ Union,7. 30; 
East, C E., 3; Barton, 15; C. E., 7; Barton Landing, 10; 
Bellows Falls, Ladies’ Union, 10; Bennington, 2d, 10; 
North, 5.70; Braintree, East, C. E., 1; Brandon, 6.50; 
Brattleboro, Ladies Assoc., 15; West, Woman’s Assoc. 
7; Burlington, rst, Woman’s Assoc., 77.36; College St., 
18.55; Brookfield, C. E., 5; Cambridgeport, .25; Castleton, 
5.50; C. E., 1; Chester, 10.80; Craftsbury, No., 5; Enos- 
burg, 4; Danville, 9.40; Essex Junction, Opportunity Cir- 
cle, 10; Mt. Mansfield Girls’ Club, 1.85; S. S. Young 
Men’s Class, 1.48; 3.33; Fair Haven, 11; 'Fairlee, 10; Fer- 
risburg, 10; Grafton, 8; Greensboro, 2.42; Hardwick, 
East, 5.10; Hero, South, C. E., 5; Hinesburg, Y. P. H. 
M.S., 5; Jeffersonville, 8; Jericho Center, 10. Lyndonville, 
10; Ludlow, 10; C. E., 2.20; Manchester, 5; Middlebury, 7; 
Milton, S..S., 4.38: Montpelier, Bethany Miss. Soc., 10; 
Newbury, 15.75; Newport, 9.25; Northfield, C. E., 3: Poult- 
ney, East, 6.50; Putney, 6; Pittsford, 12.50; Randolph, 10; 
Randolph Center, C. E., 5; Richmond, 7; Royalton, S. S., 
s; C. E., 5, 10; Rupert, 6.51; Rutland, 30; West, C. E., s; 
Sheldon, 10; Shoreham, 7.40, 


East St. Johnsbury, 3d, 9; 
E. B. Chamberlin, 2; 


Saxton’s River, L. B. S.. 5; 
Springfield, 25; Stowe, 10; Sc. Johnsbury, So. Ch. 25; No. 
Woman’s Assoc., 35; Swanton, 10; Thetford North, s; 
Underhill, Homeland Circle, 8; C. E., 2.50; Vergennes, 
10; Vershire, C. E., 1; Wallingford, 7; Warren, S. S., 
1.50; Mrs. M. Perkins, 5; 6.50; Waterbury, 16.50, S. S., 
5-41, C. E., 9.59. Tryphena Club. s. 36.50; Weybridge, 
C. E., 13.22; Williamstown, 7: Wells River, 7, C.E..5, 12; 
West Glover, 10; Windsor, 15; Wilder, C. E., 1; Williams- 
town, Miss. Study Class, 1.25; Winooski, ro: Woodstock, 
20. Total, $803.73 


MASSACHUSETTS—$2,071.90; of which legacy, $50. 
Mass. H. M. Soc., by Rev. J. Coit, Treas., by request 
of donors, 92.44; Amherst, North, 12.72; Andover, Mrs. 
M. F. Babbitt, 1; Miss E. Clough, .50; A Friend, 100; 
Attleboro, A. E. Shorey, 25; Boston, C. A. Hopkins, 


50; W. Merrill,1; E.-Plimpton, 5s; W. C. Travis, 
10; A Friend, 30; Brighton, G. A. Fuller, 10; Brocktor, 
LL. F. Gurney, 5; C. A. Jenny, 25; Brookline, G. P. 
Davis, 25; Center Marshfield, Miss S.B. Stevens, 1; Dal- 
ton, 1st, 150; J. H. Smith, 10; Dedham, J. Y. Noyes, 10; 
East Long Meadow, E. S. Ellis, 5; East Northfield, Mrs. 
F. A. Janes, 25; Mrs. E. H. Porter, 10; Fitchburg, 
Mrs. A. S. Harris. 1; Mrs. M. Johnson, 20; Foxboro, 
bethany, 2; Gardner, S. E. Boyles, .25; Gilbertville, Y. 
P. Miss. Circle, 24.42; Haverhill, M. W. Welsh, 2; 
Lowell, E. E. Sargent, 24: M. E. Tyler. 10; Millington, 
Mrs. E. W. Estey, 1; New Bedford, D. B. Westen, 2; 
New Braintree, S. S., 13; Newbury, Mrs. M. Little, 1; 
Newburyport, C. A. Bliss, 25; E. W. Boynton, .25; Miss 
rk. A. Jackman, 2; A Friend, 2; A. S. Edwards, 1; C. 
L. Seales, 6; F. M. Underhill, 2: Newton, Mrs. Ken- 
way,5; Newton Highlands, A Friend, 200; Northboro, 
Evan. 50.40; North Wilbraham, Grace Union, 17.70; 
Palmer, L. H. Gager, 100; Pepperell, L. J. Goodwin, ;;: 
Mrs. J. Shattuck, 1: Petersham, Mrs. A. D. MacNutt. 
100; Phillipston, C. E., 1.63; Pittsfield, K. M. Bucking- 
ham, 25; Miss M.-J. Cooley, 5; G. H. Tucker, 1; H. 
A. Brewster, 5; Quincy, A. L. Bumpus, 1; Rockland, 
F. K. Studley. 5; Roxbury, Mrs. C. E. Spencer, 1; Rut- 
land, A Friend, 1; J. B. Wells. 3; Shirley Center, Miss 
. M. Burr, 10; Smiths, H. M. Smith, 25; Somerville, 
Mrs. A. M. Rubel,1; South Dartmouth, 9; South Dennis, 
5; South Framingham, Miss L. A. Eames, 10; South Had- 
ley, Mt. Holyoke Coll., M. O. Nutting. 10; B. Blake- 
ley, ro; Friends, 5; South Hadley Falls, Mrs. C. N. 
Webster, 1; Springfield, South, 65.50; In the Master's 
name, 25; E. L. Tully, ro: Townsend, Estate of Eliza- 
beth Blood, 50; Webster, L. D. Perry, 20, Wendell, M. 
M. Hillman, 2; Westboro, Mrs. S. Converse, 2; West 
Medway, L. S. Thayer, 1: West Springfield, H. M. 
Brooks, 25; Williamstown, R. A. Rice, 20; Winchendon, 
Home Dept. of the North S. S.,5; Worcester, Pied- 
mont, 27; Union. 20; C. C. Kinsley, 1; M. J. Wilder, 
10; C. W. Woods, ro. 


Woman’s H. M. Assoc. (of Mass. and Rhode Island)? Miss 
L. D. White, Treas.Salary Fund, 216; Springfield, rst, 
Aux., 200, Olivet, Jr. E. Miss. Band, 6. Total..206.00 


CONNECTICUT—$1,949.79: of which !legacies, $1,027.78. 

Miss. Soc. of Conn., by Rev. J. S. Ives, 84.86; Ansonia, 
A Friend, 5; Black Rock, 1st, 52; Miss A. A. Bartram. 
5; Bridgeport, Mrs.C.P. Porter, 2; Intermediate C.E. of 
the 2d,2.50; Bristol, H. S. Avery, 3; Danielson, Mrs. H. 
Gleason, 1; Farmington, Estate of Milton Humphrey, 
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Norwich, 2d C. 


APPOINTMENTS 


<0; Groton, S S. 6; Hartford, ton Ave.toconst. 
Miss A. M. Richards and Mrs. M. R. Storrs, Hon. L. 
Ms., 100; A Friend, ro: Madison, ist, 11.60: Melrose, 
Estate of Mrs. H. C. Thompson, 26. 373 Middlefield, 
W. Bailey. 5; Middletown, H. L. Ward, 5; Milford, rst, 

5.32; New Haven, Dwight Place, 71.97; Bible School, 25; 
Ch.of the Redeemer S. S., 25; F. H. Hart, 25; New- 
ton, Estate of 81 Elizabeth Leavenworth, 251.41; 
., 10; Rockville, Estate of Sarah Bi 
(vibson, 250; Sonia ton, rSt, 20.56; ** Life Member ”’ to 
const. Miss G. D. V heeler an Hon. L.M. , 50; Miss G. 
D. Wheeler, 2; Vernon Center, 7.52; Waterbury, Mrs. E. 
¢. Kimball. deceased, 50; West Suffield, A Friend, 1; 
Woodmont, Tuttle, 50° 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs,Treas, 300; 
Hartford, So. 2d Aux., leh 10.18; Pomfret, 20. 
Total, $330.18 


NEW YORK—$1, 507.79; of Which legacies, $200. 

Angola, A. H. Ames, 5; Bangor, 9.52; Brooklyn, Cen- 
tral, 601.75;' South, 149.02; Mrs. J. L. Bennett, 
special, 5; Buffalo, Mrs. S. C. Whittemore, 15; Camden, 
rst Ch. and S. S., 30.52; Canandaigna, 1st, 215.62: Can- 
dor, A. H. Krom, 25; Fairport, Ch. A Friend, 5; Groton 
City, 7.60; Mt. Vernon, W. M. Soc. 1.50; New York City, 
Pilgrim, 51; S. S. 14.26; Mr. Lockwood. 25; Camp 
Memorial S. S., 15; Niagara Falls, rst, 17; Prattsburgh, 
Estate of Rebecca Waldo, ro: Remsen, Estate of 
Elizabeth Roberts, 190; Union Falls, M.B.D.Lyman, s. 


Woman’s “ M, Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, Treas. 
Brooklyn, L. B. S.. 100; Lewis Ave., Earnest Workers 
in full to const. C. A. Boyle an Hon. L. M. by 10. 


Tot al, $110.00 
NEW JERSEY—$152.97. 


Dover, Scand. Beth. - I. ak: Glen Ridge, 122.72; Little 
Ferry, German Evan., 6; Paterson, Auburn St., 23. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$75. <0. 


Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Kane, 1st, ro; Arnot, Sook 
itan, 5.25; Carbondale, rst. s; Pittsburgh, 
Riceville, 4.25; Scranton, Puritan, 10; Spring Creek, 3. a. 
Warren, Bethlehem Scand. 5; Youngsville, 2.50. - 


Woman's M. Union, Mrs. D. Howells, Treas., Kane, s. 
MARYLAND—$385; of which legacy, $380. 

Received by Rev. C. A. Jones, Tuxedo, rst, 5; Baltimore, 
state of Mrs. M. R. Hawley, 380. 


DISTRICT OF 5: 


Washington, D. R. Wright, 25. 
VIRGINIA—$3. 

Falls add’l, 3+ 
GEORGIA—$ro. 


Atlanta, Mrs. E.A. Sanger « on account of pledge made 
by Southern Cong. Congres. 10. 


ALABAMA—$2.6 
Received by bee. A. T. Clarke, Fort Payne, Emanuel,2.61. 
FLORIDA— 
Melbourne, S. S., 5; “Orange City, C. Halliday, 
+53 West Palm Beach, Union, 50. Tot 
Less $15 erroneously reported in Mae from 
TEXAS—$z2. so. 
Tyler, ist, 2.50. 
OHIO —$4 3.11. 


ae ata Lawrence St. Welsh, . 9.55; Oberlin, ist S. 
33-56. 


16.05. 

Received by Rev. E. D. Curtiss; Terre Haute, Plymouth, 
5; Angola, Jr. E., 5; Caseyville and Cardonia, 15; Indiana- 
polis, Rev. A. G. Detch, 6. 

Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. D. Davis, Treas. Car- 
donia, .50; Caseyville, .so; Coal Bluff, 1; East Chicago, 
16.18; Indianapolis, North, 20; Mayflower, 21.57: C. E., 

.10; Plymouth, Ladies’ Union, I; Michigan City, 18.70; 


AND 


ILLINOIS—$4. 
Received ni Rev. M. E. Eversz, D. D., Park Ridge, Ger- 
man, 2; Waukegan, H. Washenfeld, 2. _Total.___$4. od 


MISSOURI—$48.05. 

Kansas City, Beacon Hill, 9.05; St. Joseph, Swedes, 
2; St. Louis, soos Park, S. S., 25; Springfield, Ger- 
man, r2. 
WISCONSIN—$ 10.75 

City Point, Seaiia , 2; Clear Lake, Swedes, 2; Curtiss, 
Zions German, 6. 75, 


IOWA—$37 


leon M Soc., Miss A. D. Merrill, Treas., 371. 


MINNESOTA—3;60. 22. 

Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill, Hill City, S. S. s. 163 
Minneapolis, Pilgrim, 94.31; Plymouth, 7s: S. S., 39.82 
Nvmore, 1.07; St. Paul, Bethany, 1ro.55. Total. 225.91 

Benson, Pilgrim, 2; Garvin, 2.70; Graceville, 16; Granite 
Falls,8.70; Northfield, Thank offering, 100; Rainy River 
Valley, 2.50; Spring Valley, rst, ro. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. W. Norton, Treas 
Benson, S. S.. 1.80: Faribault, 3.78; Fairmount, 3; Little 
Falls, 3.50; Marshall, 8.05; Minneapolis, Plymouth, 503 
Lyndale, 31.60; First, 17; Forest Heights, 25; Park 
Ave., 23.20; New Ulm, 1.29; Rochester, 29.50; Winona 


KANSAS—35r.72. 
Alexander, Germain: 1.72. 


NEBRASKA—$<o0. 22. 

Grant, 9; Havelock, rst, 3.35; Holdrege, 19; Lin- 
coln, 10; Omaha, Hillside, .50; Palisade, 1st, 6.25; ais 
ior, German, 2.12. 


NORTH DAKOTA—$rs. 
Deering, Pilgrim Lind Pioneer. 2. 25; Edmunds, s; Mel- 


ville, 5; Fargo, Scand., 1; Sykeston, 2. 


SOUTH DAKOTA—S22z2. 30. 

Clear Lake, 1St, 7.503 Duncan, 3; Elk Point, Ch. 15.643 
S. S., 3.3; Gotland, 2.80; Sioux Sac Immanuel 
German, 16.25; Spearfish, ‘Ch. 34.50; S. S. 2.50: Jr. ¥. 
Soc. , 1.50; Received by Rev. Thrall. Vermil- 


lion, 35. 
Wimawe M. Union, Mrs. A. Loomis, Treas., roo. | 


COLORADO—$r1.00. 
Brighton, Piatte Valley. 2.50; Claremont, Seibert, 


Kirkland, Cope, 8.50. 


WYOMING —$o. 45. 
_ Woman’s M. Union, Miss EK. McCrum, Tress, Douglas, 
Received by Rev. W. B. D. Gray, Cheyenne, South Ch. 

and 8S. S., 3.45. 


IDAHO—$47. 

Challis, 1st, 10; dibbensville, 1st, 5; Pearl, 2. 

Woman’s M. Union, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Treas., Boiss, 


CALIFORNIA—S: 28. or. 

Los Angeles, Park,10.80; Spanish 2.50; Nordhoff, Mrs. 
RR. Paso Robles, Plymouth, 1.25. 

Received by J. L. Maile. Claremont, S. S.. 2.66; Los 
Angeles, West End, 5: Riverside, 20; Sierra Madre, 33-50} 
C. E., 3.30; Mrs. G. A. Haskell, 1; Whittier, 43. 


OREGON —6o. 
Ashland, 23; Huntington, 1st, 22; Portland, Ebenezer 
Gierman, Scappoose, s. | 


WASHINGTON 


3 
Washington H n° Soc., by H. B. Hendley. Treas., 


Colfax, Plymouth, 5.253 Newport, 15. Tota _-.-$20.25 
Cheney, 6; Kalama, rst, 7. 
Legacies... 4.157-78 

$11,392.90 
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AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in May, 1905. 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston, Mass. 


Andover, Free Christian, 57; Attleboro Falls, Central 
6; Barnstable, West, 6, Bedford, Emily M. Davis, 1; 
Boston, Cash, 10; Miss Marble, 5; E. Rivoire, 20; 
llis Mendell Fund, 50; Phillips, 22; Walnut Ave. 
C. E. 10; Eliza W. Wingate, Est., 428.30; Chelsea, 3d, 
15.60; Chicopee Falls, 2d, 18.18; Charlemont, East, 
Josephine C. Whitney, Annuity, 1000; Finns, The 
Cape, 12.05; sosget Finns, 19.65; Rollston, 26.28; 
Foxboro, Bethany, 16; Freetown, Assonet, 3.46; Rufus 
Frost Fund, 24; R. C. Gurney Fund, 12; Hatfield, 
63.10; Holbrook, Winthrop, 52.36; Hyde Park, S. S., 4.05; 
Lawrence, Samuel White, 50; Leominster, North, 26.50; 
C. E., 2; Lynnfield, South, Ladies’ Aux., 10; M. H. 
Fund, 25.40; Maynard, Finns, 5; Medford, West, 20.35; 
Mendon Conference, 5.50; Millbury, Worcester South 
Conference, 59.60; Milton, 1st. 32 48; Newburyport, 
Whitefield, 50; New Marlboro, Southfield, 6; Newton, 
Eliot, 275.87; Norfolk, Ladies’ Benev. Soc., 140; North- 
bridge, Est. of Wm. H. Whitin, 500; Whitinsville, 
1751.78; No. Carver, C. E., 30; Northampton, rst Church 
of Christ, 271.29; Norwood, 1st, 72.62; Pelham, Packard- 
ville, 5; Pittsfield, French, 15; Quincy, Finn, 4.40; Rayn- 
ham, 1St, 88:1; D. Reed Fund, 30; Rochester, rst, 20; 
Sherborn, Pilgrim, 10; Southbridge, Globe Village, 9.735; 
So. Deerfield, 2619; Stoneham, 18; Townsend, 12.24; 
Upton, 13; Wakefield, 33.21: Walpole, 2d S. S., 15; Ware, 
East, 238.66; 1st, 24; Wellesley, 92.26; D. Whitcomb 
Fund, 860.80. J. C. Whitin Fund, 124; Whitinsville, 
Extra Cent a Day Band, 14.11; Winchester. Est. Lucy 
B. Johnson, 300; Worcester, Old South, 106.65; Ply- 
mouth add’l, 100; Wellesley, Wellesley Hills for Rev. 
M. Long, Arizona, 56.80; E. C. Hood, Special for 
Italian Work, 58.33; West Yarmouth, 4.2<;; Designated 
for Miss Crawford, salary, Andover, South, Home 
Department, 5; Designated for C. H. M.S, C. C. 
Torrey, 5; Springfield, Hope, 20. 

Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Ella A. Smith, Treas., Sal- 
aries, for French College, $70; Salary for Italian 
worker, 38. 


Summary: 
E. C: Hood, for Italian 58.43 


Receipts in June, 1905) 


Agawam, Feeding Hills. 16; Andover, Mrs. S. B. 
Richards, 40; Arlington, Park Ave. 30; Ashby, C. F. 
Hayward, 14.90; Ayer, S. S. 1.93; Belchertown, 24.16; 
Belmont, Plymouth, 11; Boston, Italian, 3.74; Boylston, 
12; West Roxbury, So. Evang., 45.20; Income of Brack- 
ett Fund, 40; Cambridge, Hope, 16.36: Chelsea, rst, 
13.63; Central, 31.44, Chicopee, rst, 4; Clarendon Hills, 
18; Income of Clark Fund, 15; Dorchester, Village Ch. 
W. H. M.S., 23; Essex, 26.84: Everett, 1st, 31.13: Finns, 
the Cape. 19.50; Fitchburg, Finns, 9; Three Sisters, 
10; Franklin, 14.88; Income of Rufus Frost Fund, 30; 
Granby, Kev. R. C. Bell, 10; Groton, Union, 78.23; In- 
come of E. J. M. Hale Fund, 50; Hamilton, 23.86; Han- 
son, 1st, 2.50; Income of Jessup Fund, 150; Lynn, North 
2.50; Malden, 1st. 150.75; Marblehead, rst, 25; Medford, 
West, S. S. 5; Medway Village, Taft Offering, 18.48; 
Milford, 58:11; Monson, 61.82; Montreal, H. C. Williams, 
10, Newton, Eliot, Ladies’ Aux., 10; Eliot, 140; Newton 
Highlands, A Friend, 175; Northampton, Florence, 
30.40; Pittsfield, Mrs. Wasson, 10: South, 30.55; Ply- 
mouth, Pilgrimage C. E.,r11.23; Quincy, Finn, 4.90; 
Raynham, North, 2; Reading, 22; Income of D. Reed 
Fund, 150.75; Somerville, Winter Hill, 19; South Fram- 
ingham, Grace, S. S., 5.32; oper South, 19.33; 
Olivet, 14.65; Sturbridge, C. E., 10; Taunton, E. F. 
Delano, 5; Union, 32.09; Watertown, Phillips, 76.15; 
West Stockbridge, ist, 5; Village Church, 16; Weymouth 
North, Pilgrim, 11; Income of Whitney Fund, roo; In- 
come of D. Whitcomb Fund, 136; Income of J. C. 
Whitin, 160; Winchester, 1st, 167.32; Worcester, Pied- 
mont, Fi Plymouth, 76.65; Park, 5.50; Central Desig- 
nated for Andover School of Theology, 2.50; Boston, 
for Italian Children, 24.40; Ludlow, rst, 7, for foreign 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


work in Mass., designated for C. H. M. S.; Boston, 
West Roxbury So. Evang. 15; Lowell, Pawtucket, 


27.44; No. Andover, a member of N. A. Ch., 25. 
- Woman’s H. M. Assoc., Ella A. Smith, Ass’t Treas.. 


Salaries, for French College, 70; for Italian 
Worker, 35. 

Summary: 
Designated for Andover Easter School. ---- 2.50 
Designated for Italian Children. ...........- 24.40 
Designated for Foreign Work in Mass. 7.00 
1.50 

$2,804.74 


Receipts in July, 1905. . 


Abington, rst, 10.60; Amherst, South C. E. 5: Zion, 2; 
Andover, 25; Boston, Mary S. Bennett, 50; Boylston, s;: 
Dorchester, 2d. 10; Neponset, 18.43; Suffolk Bank, 
Liquidation, 3: West Roxbury additional, 2; Braintree, 
5; Bridgewater, Scotland. 5; Brockton, South Campello, 
117; Brookline, Harvard, 104.24; Cambridge, Pilgrim, 
34-46: Charlestown, Winthrop, 16.44: Chatham, a friend, 
2: Chester Center, E. S. Elder, 14.61; Chesterfield, 3.20; 
Chicopee, 1St, 18.27; Cliftondale, Mrs. Geo. P. Haywood, 
10: Cohassett, 2d. 15.20; Dunstable, C. K., 10; East Charle- 
mont, 22 30; Enfield, 40: Fall River, Broadway, 12.20: 
Fitchburg, Finn, 10.45; Foxboro, 50; Framingham, Ply- 
mouth, 27.25: Gloucester, Lanesville. 3; Greenfield, 2d, 
28: Hanover, 2d, 7.71; Leicester, 18.43: Maynard, 223, Finn, 
5; Methuen, rst. 20.71; Middleton, C. E.. 1.80: Milton, 1st 
additional, 5: Monterey, 8.20; Philadelphia, Lilla M. Har- 
mon, 5s: Pittsfield, rst, 15.79: Quincy, Finn, 4.80; D. 
Reed Fund,Income of, go: Rockport, rst, 7; Z.A. Apple- 
ton, 5; Salem, Taberracle, 5.98; Crombie St., 25.78: 
Sharon, 33.84; Sisters Fund, Income of, 120; South Fram- 
ingham, Grace, 164.33; Spencer, Mrs. Eliza Shumway, 
20: Mrs. Svbil A. Temple, 10: Springfield, Park, 11.53; 
Wall Fund Income of, 10:D Whitcomb Fund, Income 
of, 15; Whitman, 27 25; Whitney Fund, Income of, 100: 
Wiuchendon, North, 5.52: Worcester, Estate of Mary S. 
Minott, 1 000; Desig*ated for Armenian work in 
Lawrence so; Designated for Mr. Lee in Alaska: 
Boston, Dorchester, Village Church, Acorn Band, 
1.37: Designated for work among children; Fitch- 
burg, Rollston Junior C. E., 5; Designated for Rev. 
Mr. Long, sig er Arizona; Wellesley Hills, 14 40; 


Designated for . M. S.; Fitchburg, Rollston, 30. 45. 
SUMMARY. 

Designated for Armenian work..........---- 50.00 
Designated for work among children.....-..- 5 00 
Designated for Mr. Lee in Alaska -..-.-.....- 1.37 
Designated for Rev. Mr. Long, Nogales, Ariz. 14.40 
Designated for C. TH, ... 30 45 


THE MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
Receipts in May, 1905. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 

Bloomfield, 8.16; Canterbury, 2; Chaplin, for C. H.M. 
S., rr.25; Collinsville, Swedish, 12; East Norwalk, Swed- 
ish, 4; East Windsor, 25, Falls Village, 2.15; S. S. for C. 
H. M.S., 2; Granby. South, 5.60; Greenwich, 1st, 15; 
Groton, 15.05; Hartford, ist, for C. H. M. S., 147.97; 
Farmington Ave., 65.20; Windsor Ave., for C. H. M. 
S., 5.77; Mansfield, 2d, 5.64; Meriden, 1st, 300; Cheerful 
Givers, for work ne ae 30; Middlebury, 2; 
Middletown, rst, 19.72; L. H. M. S 
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ik * 7.85: New Haven, Redeemer, 34.35; for Italian work, FE 
25; New Milford, Sr. C. E., 5; Niantic, 5.60; Northfield, 
aie 6.85; Old Saybrook, 7.57; for C. H. M. S., 7.56; Redding, : 
3.94; Simsbury, 10.40; Waterbury, 1st, 95.61; 2d, for ; 
‘3 { * Italian work, 20; Westford, 5; Winsted, 2d, 77-393 Wood- 

Pete stock, 1st, 15.57; W. C. H. M. U. of Conn., Mrs. Geo. | 
Follett, Secretary; Berlin, L. A. S., Special, 52.75; 
gleeie | Stonington, Agreement Hill Soc., for work among 
apite —$$1,169.95 | 
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APPOINTMENTS AND RECEIPTS. 9 


Receipts in June, 1905. 


Berlin, 17,25; Black Rock, 14; — Oy C. H. 
M. S., 21.50; Bridgeport, 1st, 52. 2.043 
Swedish, 7.80; Cornwall, 2d, 34.25; niece, by 25, for 
C.H.M.S..54. 26; Exeter, 14.17; Green’s Farms,17; Guilford, 
1st, 25; Milton, 3.50; New E ven, Redeemer, bor Italian 
work, 25: New Milford, 96.71; Portland, rst, 21.68; River- 
ton, 12; Roxbury, 5.80; "Scotland, Shelton, S., 27.333 
Thomaston, rst, for C. 'H. MS. ,9-10, Westchester, 3; West 
Haven, 1st. 7.05: Winsted, rst, 54.96. 

W.C_H.M.U. of Conn., Mrs. Geo. Follett, Secretary, 
Griswold, L. H. M. S., 5; Groton, Aux., 10; ‘North Wood- 
stock, H.M.S., 2; Portland, United Workers, 25; Leban- 
on, H. M. S..12, all for work among foreigners; Nor- 


wich, Broadway, I.. H. M. S., The Misses Norton,. 


$1,021.18 


Receipts in July, 1905. 


Berlin, Italian Mission, 3.55; Chester, 17.20; Cornwall, 
2nd, 1; Danielson, 28.34; for C. H. S., 19 26; Durham, 
10. 50; for C. H. M. s., 10.50; Essex, 40. Fairfield, 67. 75; 
Goshen, in Lebanon S. S.. 6.24; Greenwich, North Green- 
wich, 9.76; Hartford, rst, 124.59; S. S., 11.17; Talcott 
Street, 5; Kensington, Specia for Italian work. 35; 
Litchfield, ist C. E., 10 70; Meriden, Center, 50; Middle- 
town, 1St, 13.38; New Haven, Humphrev Street, 59 13: 
Plymouth, 28 20; Redeemer. for Italian work, 25; 
Salem, 35.67; Sharon, 16.56; Suffield, rst, in full to con- 
stitute Mrs. J. A. King of Suffield an H. L. M.. 25.62; 
Trumbull, 14.80; Union, 10; Warren, 14; Watertown, S. ae 
18.48: West Hartford, rst, 46; Williamsville, 6; C. E.., 

Windsor, 1st, g 86; W. C. H. M. U. of Conn., Mrs. Ges. 
Follett. Secretary, Hartford :st,S.S. Home Depart- 
ment, for work among the Italians in Conv., 11.80: 
Suffield, H. M. S., 25. Congregational Union of New 


TOM $863.06 


NEW YORK HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
‘Receipts in May, June and July, 1905. 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer, New York. 


Black River and St. Lawrence Assn. 10; Brooklyn, 
Borough Park, 4.50; German-American, 5; Manhattan 
‘Terrace, 10; Buffalo, Fitch Memorial, 14; Pilgrim, 10: 
Cortland, East side Chapel, 5: Great Valley, E. H. Hess, 
10; Middletown, 1st. 3 oriah, Estate of Mrs Cyrenus 
Reed, 10; New York, Wianish. 10: Miss F. V. Tyler, 1: 
H. D. Burnham.M_D.. 3: Moravia, Carrie L. Tuthill, 10; 
Riverhead, Mrs. David HY oung, 5: Rockaway Beach, < 
Rodman, 9; Rutland, Mrs. A. Frink, 5; Savannah, 16 68: 
Sloan, 9.75; Walton, Infant Class, 5: West Danby, 5; West 
Groton, 16.60; West Winfield, 41.50; White Plains, 225.61: 


W. H. M. U. as sbitowes Briarcliff Manor, W. M. S., 2s; 
Brooklyn, Central, L. B. S., 25; Clinton Ave., L. B. §., 
50; Tompkins Ave. Primary a. Ss. 4S: Candor, L. M. &., 
13.55: Cortland, W. M. S.. 25; Elmira, S. S., 10; M. §&., 
40: Greene, M. U., 7.58: Mt. Vernon, W.M.S., 1 Pulaski, 
Mrs. A. G. W., 3; Richmond Hill, S. S., 5; W. tt M.U., 


OHIO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in May, 1905. 
Rev. C. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Ashtabula, 2d, 15: Belpre, 10; Cincinnati, Storrs, 2. 50; 
Elyria, 1st, 23 75; Fairport Harbor, 4-50; Hudson, 16.54; 
Kelloggsville, 4.85: Mansfield, 1St, 83.15; Mayflower, 2s; 
Painesville, 1st, special, 5; Toledo, 2; Well- 
ington, 40; Secretary, Pul ~ oa Supply, 8 

29 


in June, 1905. 


Ashtabula, Finnish, 5: Cincinnati, Lawrence ‘st., 5; 
5: jr. Clovelind, Hough, so0.17; Lake- 
view, 5; Park, 9.50; S. S., 5; Lawrence, 4; Marietta, 
Rainbow Branch, 4.91; Wayne Branch, 1.75; Oberlin, 
2d, 19.63; Radnor, 153 E., 5; special 5; Steubenville, 
13.33; Toledo, Washington St., 24.70. Total ...-$187,99 


OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Receipts in May, 1905. 
Mrs. George B. ‘Brown, Treasurer, Toledo. 


W.M. S., 3, Cincinnati, St. M. 
., 10; Cleveland. Euclid Ave. W. A.. 1 L. ye $., 
403 Pilgrim, W. A., 6.06; Collinwood, W. M. “4 ».Bo: 
Kent. W. M. S., 2, Lorain, 8.50; New 
Ky., 5; Fairfield, W. 1.753 Sullivan, ede, 
Plymouth SiS ashington St. W. 


General Total...) $338.06. 77 
MICHIGAN WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 

Receipts in May, 1905. t 


Mrs. E. F. Grabill, Treasurer, Greenville. 


A Friend, 1; Hudson, W.M.S., 6; Interest, 3.43; 
Jackson, 1st. W.H.M.S., 12; Olivet, W. H. M.S... an 
Easter Offering;”’ 372 72; Pontiac, Cong’! Miss. Soc. 
11.25; Prattville, L. A.S., a Freewill Offering, 1.60: 
Rodney, a week Mission,” 2.33; Watervliet, W. 


Receipts i in June, 1905. 


Allendale, W. H. and F. M. S., 10; Ann Arbor, W. 1H. 

M. S., 56.55; Detroit, Krewester "Ww. Assoc., 10; North 

Ch. Union, 3.80; Eaton Rapids. W. M. S., 5; Grand Rap- 

ids, Smith Memorial W. M.S. 5; Interest, 120; Michi- 
Center, W. H. S., 3; Moline, S., 6:, Olivet, W. 

. M. U., 2.50; Red Jacket, W. M. S., 11.20; Traverse 

City, W. H. M. S., 25 $258.05 


lor other July receipts of the National Society and Auxiliaries 


see October HOME MISSION ARY 


Rudolph Lenz 

Printer 

62-65 Bible House 
“New York | 
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WOMAN’S SIATE 


ORGANIZATIONS 


- OFFICERS 


1, NEW HAMPSHIRE, Female Cent. Institution, 
organized August, 1804; and Home Misstonary Union, 
organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. James Minot, 
Concord; Secretary, Mrs. M. W. Nims, 5 Blake St., 
Concord; Treasurer, Miss Annie A. McFarland, 196 
N. Main St., Concord. 

2, MINNESOTA, Woman's Home Misstonary Unton, 
organized September. 1872. President, Miss Catharine 
W. Nichols, 230 K. goth St., St. Paul; Secretary, 
Mrs. J. E. Truesdell,rgro Dupont Ave., South, Minne- 
apolis; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Norton, Northfield. 


3, ALABAMA, Woman's Missionary Union, organized 
March. 1877; reorganized April, 1889. President, 
Mrs. M. A. Dillard, Selma; Secretary, Mrs. E. Guy 
Snell, Talladega; Treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Horney, 425 
Margaret Ave., Smithfield, Birmingham. 


4, MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND, (having 
certain auxiliaries elsewhere). Womans Home 
Misstonary Association, organized February, 1880. 
President, Mrs. Wm. H. Blodgett, 645 Centre St.. 
Newton, Mass.; Secretary, Miss. L. L. Sherman, 607 
Congregational House, Boston; Treasurer, Miss Lizzie 
D. White, 607 Congregational House, Boston. 

5, MAINE, Woman's Misstonary Auxiliary, or- 

anized June, 1880. President, Mrs. Katherine B. 
zewis. S. Berwick; Secretary, Mrs. Emma C. Water- 
man, Gorham; Treasurer, Mrs. Helen W. Hubbard, 79 
Pine St., Bangor. 

6, MICHIGAN, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1881. President, Mrs. C. R. Wilson, 
6s Frederick Ave., Detroit; Cor. Secretary, Mrs. Perc 
Gaines, 298 Hudson Ave., Detroit; Treasurer, Mrs. 

Grabill, Greenville. 

7, KANSAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 

anized October, 1881. President, Mrs. J. E. Ingham, 

‘opeka; Secretary, Mrs. Emma E. Johnston, 1323 W. 
1sth St., Topeka; Treasurer, Mrs. W. A. Sloo, 1112 W. 
13th St., Topeka. 

8, 0, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized aay 1882. President, Mrs. C. H. Small. 
*“The Republic,’’ Republic St. ,Cleveland; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. B. Brown, 2116’Warren St., Toledo. 

9, NEW YORK, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. William 
Kincaid, 483 Greene Ave.. Brooklyn: Secretary, Mrs. 
Howard F. Doane, 252 West ro4th St., ‘New York 
City; Treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall, 153 Decatur St., 
Brooklyn. 

10, WISCONSIN , Woman's Home Missionary Unton, 
organized October, 1883. President, Mrs. T. G. Gras- 


sie, Wauwatosa; Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Dixon, 1024 . 


Chapin St., Beloit; Treasurer, Mrs. Erastus G. Smith, 
649 Harrison Ave., Beloit. 

11, NORTH DAKOTA, Woman's Home Misstonary 
Union, organized November, 1883 President, Mrs. E. 
H. Stickney, Fargo; Secretary, Mrs. Silas Daggett, 
Harwood; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Fargo. 

12, OREGON, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, or- 
ganized July, 1884. President, Mrs. E. W. Luckey, 
707 Marshall St., Portland; Cor. Secretary, Miss Mercy 
Clarke, 395 Fourth St.. Portland; Treasurer, Mrs. C. 
F. Clapp, Forest Grove. 

13, WASHINGTON, Including Northern Idaho, 
Woman's Home Missionary Union. organized 
1884; reorganized June, 1889. President, Mrs. W. c 
Wheeler, 424 South K. St., Tacoma; Secretary, Mrs. 
Herbert S. Gregory, Spanaway; Treasurer, E. BK. Bur- 
well, 323 Seventh Ave., Seattle. 

14, 80 D A, Woman's Home Misstonar 
Union, organized September, 1884. President, Mrs. H. 
K. Warren, Yankton; Secretary, Mrs. A. C. Bowdish, 
Mitchell; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Loomis, Redfield. 

15, CONNECTICUT, Womans Congregattonal Home 
Missionary Union of Connecticut, organized January, 
1885. President, Mrs. Washington Choate, Green- 
wich; Secretary, Mrs. T. C. Millard, 36 Lewis St., 
Hartford; Treasurer, Mrs. W. W. Jacobs, 530 Farm- 
ington Ave., Hartford. 

16, MISSOURI, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, ee President, Mrs. M. T. Runnels, 
2406 Troost Ave., Kansas City; Secretary, Mrs. M. S. 

ergy 2203 Elma Ave., Kansas City; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. D. Ryder, 2524 Forest Ave., Kansas City. 


17, ILLINOIS, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1885. President, Mrs. B. W. Firman, 
ro12 lowa St., Oak Park; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
G. H. Schneider, 919 Warren Ave., Chicago; Treasurer, 
Mrs. A. O. Whitcomb, 463 Irving Ave., Douglas 
Park Station, Chicago. 


18, IOWA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized June, 1886. President, Mrs. D. F. Bradley, 
Grinnell; Secretary, Mrs. H. K. Edson, Grinnell; 
Treasurer, Mrs. T. VU. Grinnell. 

19, 'NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mis- 
sSiomury Union, organized June, 1887. President, Mrs. 
F. B. Perkins, 600 Seventeenth St., Oakiand; Secretary, 
Mrs. E. S. Williams, Saratoga; Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. 
Haven, 1329 Parrison St., Oakland. 

20, NEBRASKA, Woman’s Home Missionary Union 
organized November, 1887, President, Rev. Laura H- 
Wild, 1306 Butier Ave., Lincoin; Secretary, Mrs. H 
Bross, 2904 Q St., Lincoln; Treasurer, Mrs, Charlotte 
J. Hall, 2322 Vine St., Lincoln. 

21, FLORIDA, -Voman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized February, 1888. President, Mrs. S. F. Gale, 
Jacksonville; Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Edmondson, Day- 
tona; Treasurer, Mrs. Catherine A, Lewis, Mt. Dora. 

22, INDIANA, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized May, 1888. President, Mrs. W. A. Bell, rarr 
Broadway, Indianapolis; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Anna D. Davis, 1608 Beitlefontaine St , Indianapolis. 

23, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Unton, organized May, 1888. President and 
Secretary, Mrs. Kate G, Robertson, Mentone; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Katharine Barnes, Pasadena. 

24, VERMONT, Woman's Home Misstonary Union, 
organized June, 1888. President, Mrs. Rebecca P. 
Fairbanks, St. Johnsbury; Secretary, Mrs. C. L. Smith, 
159 Pine St., Burlington; Treasurer, Mrs. C. H. Thomp- 


_ son, Brattleboro. 


25, COLORADO, Woman's Home Missionary Unton, 
organized October, 1888. President, Mrs W. E. Let- 
ford, Longmont; Secretary, Mrs. Burke Turrell, Long- 
mont; Treasurer, Miss 1. M. Strong, P. O. Box 177, 
Denver. 

26, WYOMING, Woman's Missionary Union, or- 
ganized May, 1893. President, Mrs. P. F. Powelson, 
Cheyenne; Secretary, Mrs. H. B. Patten, Cheyenne; 


’ Treasurer, Miss Edith McCrum, Cheyenne. 


27, GEORGIA, Woman's Misstonary Union, organized 
November, 1888; new organization October, 1893. 
President, Mrs. H.,H, Proctor, Atlanta; Secretary, Miss 
Jennte Curtiss, McIntosh; Treasurer, Mrs. H. ‘1’. fohn- 
son, Rutland. 

29, LOUISIANA, Woman's Missionary Union, or- 
ganized April, 1889. President, Mrs. L. St. J. Hitch- 
cock, 2436 Canal St., New Orleans; Secretary, Mrs. A. 
L. DeMond, 222 S. Roman St., New Orleans; Treasurer, 
Miss Mary L. Rogers, 2420 Canal St., New Orleans. 

30, ARKANSAS, KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE, 
Woman's Missionary Union of the Lennessee Assocta- 
tion, Organized April, 1889. President, Mrs. G. W. 
Moore, 926 N. Addison Ave., Nashville, Tenn.; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. J. E. Smith, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. C. Napier, Nashville. 

31, NORTH CAROLINA, Woman's Missionary Union. 
organized October, 1889. President, Mrs. C. Newkirk, 
aMooresville; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. R. 

Faduma, ‘l'roy. 

32, TEXAS, Woman’s Home Missionary Union, or- 
ganized March, 1890. Secretary, Mrs. Donald Hinack- 
ley. Dallas; Treasurer, Mrs. A. Geen, Dallas. 

33, MONTANA, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 
organized May, 1890. Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. W. 
S. Bell, 611 Spruce St., St. Helena. 

34, PENNSYLVANIA, Woman's Missionary Union, 
organized June, 1890. President, Mrs. E. E. Dexter, 
Philadelphia; Secretary, Mrs. W. H. Chapin Wil- 
liamsport; Treasurer, Mrs. David Howells, Kane. 

35, OKLAHOMA, Woman's Missionary Union, or- 
SS October 1890. President, Mrs..O. W. Rogers, 
Medford; Secretary, Mrs. C. M. Terhune, El Keno; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Cora Worrell, Pond Creek. 

36, NEW JERSEY, Including District of Columbia, 
Maryland and Virginia. Woman’s Home Misstonary 

Union of the New Jersey Association, organized 
March, 1891. President, Mrs. John M. Whiton, Plain- 
field; Secretary, Mrs. Allen H. Still, Westfield; 
Treasurer, Mrs. G. A. L. Merrifield, Falls Church, Va. 

37, UTAH, Including Southern Idaho. Woman's 
Misstonary Union, organized May, 1891. President, 
Mrs. C. T. Hemphill, Sait Lake City, Utah; Secretary, 
Mrs. L. E. Hall, Salt Lake City, Utah; Treasurer, Mrs, 

A. A. Wenger,*563 St., Ogden, Utah; 
Treasurer for Idaho, Mrs.G. W. Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. 

41, IDAHO, Woman's Home Missionary Union, 

anized r895- President, Mrs. R. B. Wright, Boise; 

cretary, Mrs. C. K. Mason, Mountain Home, Treas- 
urer, Mrs. G. W. Derr, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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FourtH AVENUE AND New York, N. Y, 
> 
Henry Ci kine, President | 
Joseew B. CLark, D.D., WASHINGTON CHOATE, D.D., 
kiditortal Secretary Cor restonding Secretary 
Don O. SHELTON, As soctate Secrelary 
B. 7reasurer 
K.xecutive Committee 
WATSON PHILLIPS, 1) 1)... Cratrman Rev. LIVINGSTON L. TAYILOR, ording Secretary 
THOMAS C. MACMILLAN CADMAN.-D. WEST 
EDWARD N. PACKARD, FRANK [.. GOODSPEED, 1D). P. STOCKWELL 
Rev. WILLIAM H. HOLMAN : SYLVESTER BR. CARTER Reve HENRY H. KELSEY 
WILLIAM H. WANAMAKER . GEORGE W. HEBARD 
| 
Meld Secretary, REV. South Framingham, 
Assistant, Miss M. Mot 
Moritz FE. Eversz, D.D., German Department, rs, La Salle St., Chieago, 
Rev. isher. Scandinavian Denoartme ty Min rhe Miinn 
Mavie Department, Cleveland, Chio 
Edw. D. Curtis, D.D.. indianapolis, Ind. Keven Powell: ...-Farro, N. Dak 
Ba Wray, D.D. . Carthage, Mo. Arizona, Utah and Idaho), 
Rev. W. Scudder, West Seattle att Lake ity 
Secretaries and ‘Treasurers ot the Auxiliaries 
Rey. Charles Harbutt. Sec ...-Maine Missionary Society. Dow St., Portland, Me. 
ney. A..F. Hillm: in; Secretary. NE w liampshire Home Missiomary Bo@iety . ord, 
Charles H. Merrill. Secret Ve rmont Domestic Wi ¥ 
Hinrich. 1).D., Secretary Heme fv», Cong’l House, | 
ey. Joel S. Ives, Secretary). Missionary Society ot Pnanecticut flarttos | 
W a, W. Jacobs, Treasureri. 2. 4 .. Hartfo rd. Conm | 
Rev, Shelton, Seerctary 2 New Vork Misstonmary Pourth Awe, and 2d-St. New York | 
Clay S. Fitch, Preasurer Fourth Ave. and St. New York} 
William H. Warre Seeretary Michigan _..., Lansing, Mich 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, ‘Treasurer. ..... Lansing, Mich, 
Rev. Henr Thayer, Secretary. Nansas Home Missi onary Soc le ety. ‘Topeka, Kan 
H.¢. Bowman, Treasurer . .....t-. Topeka, Kan 
Kev. J. ix. Harrison, Secretary. California Home Missionary society. Francisco, 
freo. H. Morsran, Secre tary. Conyresational City Missionary Socie St: 
Bec ACIES — The following form may be used in making legacies 
‘ I bequeath to my executors the sum of dollars, fa trus*; to pay over the same in 


months after my decease, to any person who, when the same is payable, shall act as 
Treasurer of the Congregational ei ne Missionary Society formed in the City of New York . in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said 
Society, and under its direction. 


HONORARY LIFE MEMBERS — The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an | 
Honorary Life Member. 


